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The importance of the employment agency in the industrial 
or economic adjustment of the immigrant became apparent with 
the first work undertaken by the recently formed League for the 
Protection of Immigrants. Ignorant of our language, the coun- 
try, and the American standard of wages, and compelled by his 
poverty to accept the first possible work, the immigrant is es- 
pecially defenseless when he offers himself in the labor market. 
At no time does he need disinterested guidance and help more 
than in securing his first work, and yet he is dependent in most 
cases upon the private employment agent and he becomes, because 
of his ignorance and necessities, a great temptation to an honest 
agent and a great opportunity to an unscrupulous one. For this 
reason an investigation of Chicago agencies was made in order 
to determine what kinds of work may be obtained by the immi- 
grant man or woman through this means, in what ways they are 
exploited, and what changes in the laws are necessary to reduce 
such exploitation to a minimum. According to the statement 
of the Commissioner of Labor, through whose department agen- 
cies are licensed, there were 289 licensed agencies in Chicago in 
June, 1908. Of this number 178 were investigated and 110 of 
them were found to make a specialty of placing foreigners. All 
the agencies in the neighborhood of any of our foreign colonies 
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were visited and also those in the down-town district so that it 
is believed that the 110 agencies visited are the only ones in the 
city which handle immigrants in any large numbers. Of these 
fifty-six furnished work for men, thirty-three for women, and 
twenty-one for both men and women. As the conditions and 
difficulties of the immigrant man and woman are quite different 
their relation to the employment agent must be separately con- 
sidered. So far as the women are concerned, the kinds of work 
offered are few and there is very little financial exploitation as 
the following table shows: 


TABLE SHOWING KIND OF WORK SUPPLIED IMMIGRANT WOMEN 
BY CHICAGO EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Agencies Supply 
ing both Men 
and Women 


Agencies Supply- 
ing Women Only 


Number of agencies offering housework. . . 28 
Number of agencies offering hotel or 


Agencies counted twice. . 


Total number of agencies......... 


TABLE SHOWING FEES CHARGED IMMIGRANT WOMEN BY 
CHICAGO EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


agencies charging from $0.50 to $100... ... =. 
agencies charging $1.50 to $200... ... ++ ++. 
f agencies charging $3.00 . 
f agencies charging a per cent. of wages 


agencies supplying women in which fees were not ascertained 


The immigrant girl then usually pays the agent less than two 
dollars in contrast, as will be shown later, with the immigrant 
man who usually pays from three to fourteen dollars. The work 
offered her is almost without exception hotel or housework, so 
the small army of foreign girls at work in the stockyards and 
at the various clothing trades in the city must secure their posi- 
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tions through other means. The mistresses of the better homes 
want girls who can speak English and furnish references, so 
the best places are not open to the immigrant. German and 
Scandinavian girls, however, because they are known to be ex- 
cellent servants and because servants are difficult to secure, can 
often get good places although they are ignorant of the language. 
The Norwegian and Swedish National Societies both maintain 


employment agencies which place to good advantage many of 


the Scandinavian girls. The German girls are also well looked 
after by their friends. The Jewess will not go into service and 
the Italians are not adapted to housekeeping so the largest num- 
ber placed by the private employment agents are either Poles or 
Bohemians and for this reason they are usually found in the 
neighborhood of these colonies. The restaurant or hotel work 
offered the immigrant girl means dishwashing or cleaning, for 
which she is paid from sixteen to twenty-five dollars a month 
and board; for housework she can get from twelve to twenty 
dollars a month and has board and room furnished her. 

No direct evidence of the moral exploitation of the immigrant 
girl was secured, although there is reason to believe that there is 
in a few instances actual co-operation between the agent and the 
keeper of the house of prostitution. Undoubtedly the crusade 
against the so-called “White Slave Traffic’ conducted by the 
federal authorities last summer, the prosecutions under the new 
“Pandering Law” which went into effect last July, and a few 
suits against employment agents for this offence—all of which 
were given much newspaper notoriety—made the agents cautious. 
Still we found several that were most suspicious and several 
more that make a practice of sending girls to cook and wash 
dishes in saloons and two cases which have come to the attention 
of the League this summer would indicate that the many forms of 
vice connected with some of our saloons make them as dangerous 
to the simple-minded and ignorant foreign girl as a house of 
prostitution. In most cases the agent who places women is her- 
self a woman; her office is also her kitchen or her parlor’ ; the 

*Out of the thirty-three agencies supplying women which were visited, 


twenty-seven were in family living rooms. 
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place is usually dirty and almost without exception unbusiness- 
like. But so far as the agent goes, her commonest offense is a 
careless disregard of the character of the places to which she sends 
a girl rather than an active connivance in her ruin. The prob- 
lem, then, so far as the immigrant girl is concerned, is to secure 
for her work where she will be morally protected, work which 
is congenial, and in which she will learn English and become 
rapidly Americanized. So long as there is the unique situation 
of an overdemand and undersupply of houseworkers, such as 
exists nowhere else in the labor market, she always has this work 
to fall back on. 

With the immigrant man the situation is much more difficult. 
He finds himself much handicapped when he tries to obtain work 
in the country in which he has been led to believe work is most 
abundant. In the first place, because of his ignorance of English 
and consequent inability to give or receive directions he cannot 
work without an interpreter. Interpreters can be profitably em- 
ployed only when large groups of immigrants work together. 
Such groups are employed by the foundries, at the stock yards, 
in mines, on railroad, car-line and building construction, in the 
harvest fields, in ice and lumber camps, and other similar kinds 
of work. Much of this work is seasonal and is located at a great 
distance from the city. A large number of men are needed for 
a few months or weeks to harvest Dakota crops, to build a rail- 
road in Wyoming or Arkansas, to harvest ice in Minnesota, to 
pick Michigan berries, and to work in the oyster beds of Mary- 
land. This work is most undesirable. The pay is not good— 
during the past summer agencies were offering from $1.25 to 
$2.00, usually $1.40, a day. Board is expensive and poor in 
quality and the work lasts usually only a very short time. Worse 
than this, the men must come back to Chicago to get their next 
work, so return railroad fare must be counted on. Such work, 
because of its undesirability, can usually be obtained. The Ameri- 
can workman does not want it because it places him at the mercy 
of contractors and employment agencies and makes of him a 
homeless wanderer. It is work the immigrant can do and, because 
in most cases he must have work immediately, he takes it gladly. 
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This means that whatever his training or experience may be he 
must serve an apprenticeship in the ranks of the unskilled 
seasonal laborers. That this is the cause of the existence of the 
men’s immigrant agencies is shown by the following figures as 
to the kind of work offered by the men’s agencies studied : 


TABLE SHOWING KIND OF WORK OFFERED IMMIGRANT MEN BY 
CHICAGO EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Agencies which | Agencies which 
Supply Men Supply Men and 
Only Women 


Number of agencies offering “gang work”’ 
Number of agencies offering restaurant or 


Number of agencies offering “‘city jobs” .. 


Number of agencies counted twice 


Total number of agencies 


“Gang”’ work during the past summer was construction work 
outside of Chicago or farm work. The “city jobs” were tearing 
down buildings and odd jobs on the railroads or in cleaning build- 
ings. It is most significant that the only kind of work offered 
by 68 per cent. of the agencies handling immigrants is at a 
distance of from about a hundred to a thousand miles from Chi- 
cago and is work which from its very nature is sure to be of 
short duration. Chicago is apparently a clearing-house for the 
seasonal laborers of the country and the proper handling of them 
is a problem which needs much attention. This is not a question 
that concerns the immigrant alone. Because of their return to 
Chicago to secure their next work there are always large num- 
bers of unskilled laborers in the city who in prosperous times 
keep down the price paid this class of workers in and around 
Chicago and in times of distress aiid unemployment become a 
great burden to Chicago’s charitable organizations. 

Men are employed for this kind of work not as individuals, 
but in groups of thirty or more, and are sent to parts of the 
country of which they are entirely ignorant. If the employment 
agent were honest, philanthropic, and intelligently interested in 
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the men, the situation would be difficult and discouraging enough 
for those who are anxious to see the immigrant adjusted to his 
work with the least possible loss to himself and the community. 
The state of Illinois maintains free employment agencies. There 
are three in the city of Chicago. But these are little or no help to 
the immigrant. The superintendent of the south-side office, who 
also has charge of the inspection of private agencies, says the 
state agencies cannot place these groups of seasonal workers 
because they have no fees to divide with contractors and because 
the funds at their disposal are inadequate. To handle this kind 
of work successfully, interpreters are required, someone must 
accompany the men to the place of work, and often the railroad 
fare must be advanced. For this, the free employment agencies 
have no funds, they say. 

There are several agencies maintained by philanthropic or- 
ganizations in Chicago which charge only a nominal fee or none 
at all—one, a Jewish charity, helps in finding city work; the 
Scandinavians do this and in addition send a good many out of 
the city to work for Swedish or Norwegian farmers—but none 
of them handle seasonal workers. As a result the immigrant is 
entirely dependent on the private employment agent whose busi- 
ness standards are none too high and who employs as an inter- 
preter a man who has learned a little about our language, and 
in the school of experience all about our methods of defrauding 
the foreigner, and believes that he is employed to see that the 
system is perpetuated. Opposite the Union Station on Canal 
Street from Adams to Madison and from Canal to Clinton on 
Madison, there is a succession of employment agencies, saloons, 
cheap lodging-houses, lunch-rooms, and cheap or second-hand 
clothing stores. These three blocks are the seasonal labor ex- 
change of Chicago. At any time of the day and until late at 
night, groups of foreigners may be seen in front of these agen- 
cies, and signs offering work in South Dakota, Ohio, or Wyom- 
ing are displayed the year round. Most of the other immigrant 
agencies are along Milwaukee Avenue or in other neighborhoods 
where our foreign colonies live. The facts of interest connected 
with their location are shown in the following table: 
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TABLE SHOWING LOCATION OF CHICAGO EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
WHICH PLACE IMMIGRANT MEN 


Agencies which | Agencies whic! 
Supply Men Supply bot 
Only Men and Women 


Number of agencies near saloons and 


cheap lodging houses 
Number of agencies near saloons only 
Number of agencies in saloons 
Number of agencies in family rooms 
Number of agencies in steamship and 
banking offices 
Number of agencies located elsewhere 


Total number of agencies 


The employment agent is prohibited by law from conducting 
his business “in or in connection with any place where intoxicat- 
ing liquors are sold’* but 45 per cent. of the immigrant men’s 
agencies are either above, below, or next door to a saloon as the 
table given above shows. The fact that 25 per cent. were 
managed by steamship agents or foreign banks is also significant 
of the probable existence of the padrone system. Agents supply- 
ing women workers very often make the family kitchen or 
sitting-room serve as an office, but this is seldom the case with 
agents supplying men. A few men in the foreign colonies are 
licensed but have no offices. They work on a commission for an 
office on Canal or Madison Streets usually and collect “gangs” 
of their fellow countrymen. Banks and steamship agents are 
often in the same way neighborhood agents for some down-town 
office. 

Forced to obtain work through the private employment agent 
the immigrant usually suffers in one of three ways: (1) he is 
over-charged for the services rendered; (2) the work obtained 
is not as represented by the agent either in character, permanency 
or remuneration; (3) he fails to get work or the work lasts only 
a few days leaving him at an enormous distance from the city 
labor markets. 

The maximum “registration fee’ which the employment 
agent may charge is fixed by statute at two dollars. This term 


“Illinois; Law of May 11, 1903, sec. 9. 
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is not defined by the law but it is interpreted by the Attorney- 
General,® as it would undoubtedly be by the courts, as in no way 
limiting the right of private contract. This means an agent may 
charge any amount for a particular job and as the registration 
system is practically never used by agents supplying unskilled 
workers the statutory provision is no protection to the immigrant. 
An investigator who represented himself to be a man who col- 
lected “gangs” was told frankly, “We charge all we can get.” 
Fees are higher when the applicant is unable to speak English. 
In several cases the investigator was offered the same job for 
two or three dollars less than was demanded of the man who 
was ignorant of our language. For this reason it is impossible 
to say with any accuracy what fees are charged, but the follow- 
ing table gives what was asked of our investigators and shows 
the general range of fees and the higher rates for men: 
TABLE SHOWING FEES ASKED INVESTIGAT. )RS BY EMPLOYMENT 
AGENTS 


Women Total 


Number of agencies charging $0. 50 to $1.00 
Number of agencies charging $1.00-$2.00......... 
Number of agencies charging $2.00-$3.00.......... 
Number of agencies charging $3.00-$5.00 
Number of agencies charging $6.00-$10.00..... 
Number of agencies charging $11. oo0-$14.00 
Per cent. of wages... ae row 


Number of agencies in which fees were not learned | 


Total number of agencies......... 


The agent usually promises a “steady job” even when he is 
speaking of work which from its very nature cannot last more 
than a few weeks or a month or two. The wage promised in 
nearly every case was less than two dollars a day. All things 
considered then, it seems very clear that the service rendered is 
not worth the price paid, and yet it is the only way by which the 
men can get work. In many cases the fee includes railroad fare. 
What this amounts to is difficult to determine. The agent always 


*Opinion given the Commissioners of Labor by the Attorney General on 
May 13, 1908. 
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gets reduced rates or, when the work is in connection with a 
railroad, the men are shipped free. How much is railroad fare 
and how much the agent’s fee never appears on the receipt the 
men receive. In many cases it is divided between the agent and 
the contractor. Fourteen agents said they had arrangements of 
this sort with contractors. An agent who sent fifty Bulgarians 
to work near Springfield claimed that one-half the six-dollar 
fee was railroad fare. The men failed to get work and in a hear- 


ing before the Commissioners of Labor the fact was brought 


out that one hundred and fifty dollars had gone, not to the com- 
pany, but to the company’s contractors. We have said the fee 
was too large even if work which lasts a few weeks or months 
is secured on the terms promised, but too often this is not the 
case. Several concrete cases which have come to the attention 
of the League since its very recent formation will illustrate this. 
During the past year a railroad has been building from Searcey 
in north-central Arkansas to Leslie, about ninety miles farther 
west. Great numbers of men were sent from Chicago to Leslie 
to work on this road. We found two groups who had been there. 
One of these was made up of Hungarians. There were fifty- 
three men and two women—one of these had a baby—who ex- 
pected to act as cooks for the gang. They were shipped April 14, 
by a Chicago agent, through a St. Louis agent. They paid the 
Chicago agent fourteen dollars apiece and were promised steady 
work at $1.40 a day. When they reached Leslie this is what hap- 
pened, according to the story told by the men. They were told 
that the work was twenty-five miles from there. They walked to 
this place but the foreman only laughed at them and said he had 
no work for any such number. He finally put to work fifteen men 
and the woman who was unencumbered with the baby. The rest 
were told there would be work for them later on but they were 
without money or food and so could not stay. They started to 
walk back to Chicago where more such jobs are always to be had! 
At the end of the third day the woman gave out and the men 
pooled their money and sent her home on the railroad. Then thev 
scattered so as to find work on the way. Two of them were shot 
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by the police in St. Louis and when last heard from were in a 
hospital there. The rest of them eventually reached Chicago. 

This was the story one of the men told an investigator in 
answer to a question as to whether the agency which shipped them 
was not the best place to get jobs. The story was told not with 
any hope of getting back their money but to warn a fellow work- 
man. It seemed as though it must be true so an effort was made 
to have the fees paid the agent refunded. The agent denies that 
the men could not get work and in attempting to learn the facts, 
we came to appreciate how helpless the immigrant is who has 
risked all his money to get work and is sent to a remote and iso- 
lated part of the country where no one understands his language 
or cares about his difficulties. We wrote to various people about 
these Hungarians but were unable to learn anything definite. 
The contractor assured us that though the men were moved on 
from one place to another they were all eventually offered work 
but refused because they objected to being separated. This the 
men denied, but at such a distance from Searcey they were un- 
able to prove their story. 

We found, however, another agent had shipped about five- 
hundred men to Searcey during the winter, but said, “You can- 
not get men to go there now because other agents sent too many 
men and they did not get jobs.” A third agent offered, in July 
after the contractor in a letter written July 21 had assured us 
that all the men who came had been “put to work and 
kept to work as long as they would stay, or until the work was 
finished a few weeks ago,’ to send thirty men a week to Leslie 
for fifteen dollars apiece. Eighteen Bulgarians were sent there 
early in the spring, ten were given work and the others walked 
back to Chicago. These were the ones we learned about. How 
many of the hundreds of men sent down there during the winter 
and spring “walked back” one cannot say. 

Ten Polish laborers from one house on the west side went to 

Vyoming last winter expecting to work in a lumber camp. They 
paid an agent ten dollars apiece. When they were put off the 
train in Wyoming they found no work of the character described 
but were given work for a short time on the railroad. Then 
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they started to walk back. One of the men, a bright young 
fellow of twenty-two, froze his foot. With no money to pay for 
a doctor for treatment and compelled to walk on, when he finally 
reached Chicago blood poisoning had set in and it was necessary 
to amputate the foot. Although crippled for life, he feels not 
so much resentment against the agent who sent him as shame 
that he should have been so ignorant of the climate of Wyoming 
and humiliation that he should have proved such an easy victim. 
This is one of the most pathetic things in connection with the 
work. The men are ashamed to tell their story. “Everyone 
cheats a greenhorn,” they say, and want to hide, from those who 
are anxious to help them, what they consider a reflection on their 
intelligence. 

We had other cases of the same sort. Fifty Bulgarians, 
already referred to, failed to get work and walked back from 
near Springfield, and fourteen Macedonians had the same ex- 
perience at Winchester, Illinois. A Jewish carpenter was sent 
to Nebraska expecting to work at his trade. When he reached 
his destination he found that the work was digging trenches, that 
he had to stand in water all day long, and that the wages were 
$2.00 instead of $2.75 a day. He left his wife and children in 
Chicago and does not know whether to walk back or continue to 
do work which will eventually leave him sick and stranded at 
a distance from his relatives and friends. 

For any of these men to get work without first returning to 
Chicago, is practically impossible. There probably is work near 
where they are left in Wyoming, Arkansas, or Nebraska, but 
they have no means of knowing where it is to be found. Unable 
to speak English and with no funds to live on temporarily, they 
are afraid to go farther in search of work. It is little to be 
wondered at that they are homesick and discouraged and anxious 
to get back to their friends in the city. The law provides redress 
for such breaches of contract, but the civil courts are not avail- 
able for men who are without money or friends. The risks 
anyone would run in dealing with such men as most of the em- 
ployment agents are would be great enough, but for men who 
know nothing of our language, who cannot give accurate ac- 
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counts of where they have been because of their ignorance of the 
country, who do not understand what is told them when they 
reach their place of destination, the risks are enormous. The 
agent, on the other hand, takes few chances when he sends men 
out to jobs that do not exist because they are so defenseless. 

This situation is important because it is not the result of a 
temporary economic condition. Seasonal work must be done in 
the United States. Men must be sent from one part of the 
country to another and the foreign workman or American laborer 
who is already down and needs assistance and protection from 
the community is the one who will continue to do it. The work 
cannot easily be made attractive or desirable, but some system 
of handling these men honestly must be devised. This study of 
employment agencies has given only a superficial insight into 
a much larger problem of American industrial life, but from the 
employment-agency end, conditions can be improved by some im- 
mediate practical measures which will assist in putting this work 
on the proper basis. 

To do this the employment agency law must be changed. 
While the fee cannot, under our judicial interpretation of the 
constitutional guarantee of the right of private contract, be fixed 
by law as it is in many states, publicity of fees can be required. 
This is done in Pennsylvania by requiring the agency to file with 
the Director of Public Safety, who in that state is in charge of 
the enforcement of the employment agency law, a list of fees he 
intends to charge, and a similar list must be posted in his office— 
to exceed this published list is an offense under the law.‘ All 
division of fees with contractors or employers generally should 
be forbidden.® 

Then, too, the contracts on which the men are sent out 
should be more specific. The law requires that “a receipt shail 
be given in which shall be stated the name of the applicant, the 
amount of the fee, the date, and the name or character of the 


*Pa. Laws of 1907, Act No. go, sec. 8. 

* This is done in the following states: New York Laws, 1906, ch. 327, sec. 
5; Pa. Laws, 1907, Act No. 90, sec. 8; Colo., 3 Mills, Revised Statutes, 1737 (f); 
Iowa Title, XII, chap. 8 of the code. 
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work or situation to be procured.”* The receipt usually con- 
tains, as a matter of fact, the name and address of the agency, the 
name of the applicant, the amount of the fee, the place of work— 
address only—and the wages to be received. Something more 
elaborate is sometimes given the leader or interpreter for the 
gang, but he is not always to be trusted, so that the individual 
man knows really nothing about what he is doing and has in 
his receipt little proof of the promises made him. Pennsylvania 
requires that each applicant for work outside the city shall 
have furnished him a written agreement in a language he 
understands showing name and address of the employer, name 
and address of the employee, nature of work, i.e., hours of labor 
and wages, destination and terms of transportation.’ New 
York requires that this information shall be given the employee 
and in addition that a copy of the contract shall be filed with the 
Mayor inside of five days. Wisconsin provides that the em- 
ployee must have a written statement showing rate of wages, 
kind of work, permanency and the full name and address of the 
person authorizing his employment.® Such a contract in the 
hands of the men who are sent out from Chicago would give 
better grounds for action if conditions were not as represented 
and should therefore make the agent more cautious. 

The Illinois law is also inadequate in its provisions for re- 
funding fees. The “registration” fee, it provides, is good for 
thirty days; if no work is obtained in that time it must be re- 
turned provided demand for it is made within thirty days after 
the expiration of the first period.’ We have said before that 
the registration system is little used, practically not at all by the 
class of laborers of whom we are speaking. When a specific 
arrangement is made to get some particular work and the work 
is not obtained the money should be refunded immediately or, 


*Illinois; Law of May 11, 1903, sec. 9. 

"Pa, Laws of 1907, Act No. 90, sec. 9. 

*N. Y. Laws of 1906, chap. 327, sec. 5. 

* Wisc. Laws of 1899, chap. 213, sec. 4. 

* Illinois Laws of 1903, sec. 9 of “An Act Relating to Employment Offices 


and Agencies, 
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for the convenience of the agent, inside of a few days at the latest. 
To require a man to wait thirty days is a great hardship. More- 
over, no provision is made for refunding any part of the fee 
when the work is temporary in character. Boston requires that 
two-fifths of the fee must be returned if a man is discharged 
within ten days; New York, three-fifths, if discharged within 
three days'* ; Pennsylvania provides that if the work does not last 
more than one month the fee shall not exceed 10 per cent. of 
the salary received ;'* and Maine provides that if the applicant 
is discharged without fault on his part the fee must be returned." 
Illinois needs some such provision as these since this is the only 
way by which arrangements between contractor and employment 
agent, according to which men are regularly laid off and new 
men sent by the agent are given their places so that the agent 
collects fees for the same job again and again, can be prevented. 
Under the present law, if a man could prove that he was the vic- 
tim of such a system he could undoubtedly secure the repayment 
of his fee, but the man usually does not realize what is taking 
place at the time of his discharge and he can, moreover, easily be 
charged with incompetency and so is defenseless. To prevent 
the system by making temporary employment of men unprofitable 
to the agent is the only sure remedy. 

When a man is sent out of town and fails to get work or that 
secured is not according to agreement, he should have a claim 
against the agent, not only for the fee he has paid, but for the 
time he has lost and the incidental expenses and damages he has 
suffered. Wisconsin, New York, and California have provisions 
of this sort.1° With these changes in the law and with such 
provisions of the law printed in a language understood by the 
applicant, on the reverse side of the receipt or contract stating to 

" Rule I, of “Rules Relating to Intelligence Offices,” ciass 2—adopted by the 
Licensing Board of Boston. 

“N.Y. Laws of 1906, chap. 327, sec. 5. 

*% Pa, Laws of 1907, Act. No. 90, sec. 8. 

™ Me. Laws of 1907, chap. 84, sec. 3. 

% Wisc. Laws of 1899, chap. 213, sec. 4; New York Laws of 1907, chap. 


327, sec. 5; California, Law approved Feb. 12, 1903, sec. 3. 
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whom complaint of its violation should be made, some of the 
trouble could be prevented. 

Such changes would, however, only reach the surface of the 
trouble. Good laws are difficult of enforcement. The oppor- 
tunities of cheating the unsuspecting stranger are too great for 
the average man, anxious to make money, to withstand. Clearly 
then, because of the helplessness of the men, because of the inter- 
state character of the work, and because of its social and indus- 
trial importance to the city and state generally, this class of 
workmen should be handled through the state Free Employment 
Agencies. The three Chicago offices have been established for 
ten years. They cannot, therefore, be said to be passing through 
an experimental stage. They should long ago have gained the 
confidence of employers not only in Chicago, but over a wide 
area. 

It seems perfectly apparent that no man wants a person he 
expects to employ to pay a third man for the job if it is not 
necessary. When the state goes into any business it ought to be 
able to drive most competitors from the field. When it goes into 
a business and offers free service and charges its rivals $50 a 
year for a license, the existence of about three hundred such 
rivals shows a curious situation. The amount of work done by 


these agencies is hard to determine satisfactorily. Reports from 


the three offices are made independently and show a very small 
percentage of those applying for work not placed. This is hard 
to understand in view of the fact that investigation showed that 
because the three offices are independently managed, the practice 
of registering at all three is common. Then, too, no report is 
made as to the number of times the same person has asked for 
and received work through these offices. Keeping in mind these 
facts, the figures are somewhat interesting. The first year of 
their existence there were 36,949 applications and 31,218 of 
these secured positions ;!® during the year ending October 1, 1906 
there were 46,487 applications and 43,333 secured positions.** 

% Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor, statistics of the Illinois 
Free Employment Offices, p. 13. 


" Ibid., pp. 72, 73, 76, 77, 80, and 87. 
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This was an average of 298 applicants a week at each office for 
the year 1906 and an average of 278 of these secured positions. 
The report for the past year is not yet available but the Weckly 
Bulletins which have been issued since July 25, 1908 do not show 
so high an average. For that week the average number of appli- 
cants at each office was 173, a most remarkable fact in view of the 
general unemployment, and the average number of positions 
secured, 115.78 Whatever the defects in this system of reports, 
and they are due primarily to the independence of the three 
offices, it is evident that the volume of business done in ten years 
has grown very little and that the offices do not feel the pressure, 
either of prosperous times or of periods of financial depression. 
This clearly indicates that the work is done in a perfunctory 
manner, probably in part a result of the serious defect in organi- 
zation. With three independent offices there is no possibility 
of any large work. No one man is working at the general prob- 
lem of unemployment and bringing the entire prestige of the state 
and its financial expenditures to bear on its solution. Worse than 
this, the superintendents are partisan appointees, whose claim to 
the office is political service rather than social intelligence and 
organizing ability. Centralizing the offices will do much, taking 
them out of politics will do more. Moreover, the work not 
properly a part of an employment office should be placed else- 
where. At present the superintendent of the south-side office 
has charge of the inspection of the private agencies of the city 
and enforces the law governing them. In such capacity he or his 
representative is supposed to visit the various agencies and inspect 
their registers. This gives him an opportunity to learn much of 
the employers who patronize the various agencies and he could 
in this way obtain much information of use to him in his capacity 
of employment agent. To use this information would be mani- 
festly unfair; so he must choose between being a bad inspector 
or an indifferent employment agent. The man who possesses the 
qualities which make him a good superintendent of inspection is 

**Weekly Bulletin, No. 1. The average is about the same for the following 
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not apt to possess the constructive ability which is necessary to 
build up a strong state employment agency. 
To sum up, then, this little study of the relation of the immi- 


grant to the employment agencies of the city, it has been shown 


that so far as the immigrant girl is concerned she secures through 
them only hotel or housework, that she suffers from little or no 
financial exploitation, but that there is reason to believe she is 
in some moral danger. So far as the men are concerned, we 
found that the work offered is, generally speaking, seasonal and 
at a distance from the city, the fees are excessive, and the men 
are often sent out to work which does not exist or which lasts 
for a very short time. This reacts upon the city, for it makes 
Chicago the headquarters of what is truly an army of casual 
laborers who keep down the wages of the regular unskilled work- 
ers in the city. Worse than this, after experiences such as many 
of these men suffer when sent out of the city, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to reduce city poverty and congestion by 
distribution throughout the country and these disappointed 
seasonal workers become the material out of which a degraded 
working class is created. 

The final remedy suggested for this situation is the reorgani- 
zation and strengthening of the State Free Employment Agencies, 
but in the meantime certain results can be obtained by some modi- 
fication of the present employment agency law. Those suggested 
are that the fees charged should be public and uniform, that there 
should be no division of fees with contractors, that statements 
containing detailed information about the work and the employer 
should be furnished the applicant in a language he can understand, 
that damages should be allowed when work is not secured or not 
as represented, and that fees should be promptly refunded when 
no work is secured or when it lasts only a short time. These 
reforms are asked not only as a protection to the immigrant, but 
to the community in which he lives. 
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BIBLICAL SOCIOLOGY. II 


LOUIS WALLIS 


Ohio State University 


The previous instalment of material under this title is intro- 
ductory. It indicates ground that must be traversed before the 
territory of biblical sociology can be reached and cultivated. We 
are now to deal more directly with the subject. As already 
stated, our investigation first considers ancient Israel in its origi- 
nal character as a system of social institutions common to Semitic 
antiquity; and from this we go on to the process by which the 
original institutions were transformed into the distinctive system 
of Judaism. 

I. THE APPROACH TO ISRAELITE SOCIETY 

One of the most important facts calling for emphasis in 
advancing toward sociological study of ancient Israel is ethnic 
affiliation. The society at the forefront of the biblical stage is 


merely one of the many groups constituting the great Semitic 
race. The Israelites are Semites, just as the Germans are 
Aryans. The Aryan race includes a number of peoples who have 
certain characteristics in common, and whose languages have 
developed from common root-words. In the same way the 


Semitic race consists of a number of distinct peoples. Biblical 
sociology relates to ancient Semitic society. We approach the 
subject from the standpoint of the Semitic race as it existed 
before the Christian era. 

The Semites are indentified with the region lying at the junc- 
tion of Europe, Asia, and Africa. In ancient history they were 
distributed over the Arabian peninsula, the valleys of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, the eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean, 
and the valley of the Nile. These localities contained populations 
wholly or partly Semite. The Arabian peninsula was the field 
of the Arabs. The valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates were the 
seats of the Babylonians and Assyrians. The Nile valley was the 
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home of the Egyptians. At the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
were the Phoenicians, on the seacoast; while farther inland were 
the Canaanites, Arameans, Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and 
Israelites. All these groups exhibit the same racial characteris- 
tics; and their speech evidently grew out of a proto-Semitic 


language whose elements were common to them all. It has 


remained for modern science to point out broadly the ethnic 
affiliation of Israel; but the legends of Genesis admit the same 
fact in a narrower spirit. The ancestors of Israel are said to 
have been Mesopotamians who migrated westward fzom Baby- 
lonia; and a number of Semitic peoples are said to be related to 
Israel through these Babylonian forefathers.'. The entire situa- 
tion suggests that the common homeland of the Semites was 
Arabia. On this point Professor G. A. Barton, in his able work 
on Semitic origins, writes as follows: 


The peculiar conditions of life which the Arabian deserts and oases 
have presented for milleniums are the matrix in which the Semitic character, 
as it is known to us, was born. It is a land of barren and _ volcanic 
mountains, of broad stretches of dry, waste, unproductive soil, and wide 
areas of shifting sand, interrupted by an occasional oasis—a land where, 
for the most part, water is difficult to obtain, where famine is always immi- 
nent, where hunger, thirst, heat and exposure are the constant experience of 
the inhabitants. The Bedawi are always underfed, they suffer constantly 
from hunger and thirst, and their bodies thus weakened fall an easy prey 
to disease; they range the silent desert, almost devoid of life, where the 
sun is all powerful by day and the stars exceedingly brilliant by night. 
This environment begets in them intensity of faith of a certain kind, 


ferocity, exclusiveness, and imagination. These are all Semitic character- 


1It is noteworthy that while Israel, in the legends of Genesis, admits kin- 
ship with other Semitic peoples, the descent of the Israelites themselves is 
always described as more honorable than that of their neighbors. Israel is 
derived from Abraham, the friend of God. ut some blot marks the origins 
of their neighbors. The Moabites and Ammonites, on the other side of the 
Jordan, are said to have resulted from the incest of Lot, a nephew of Abraham, 
with his own daughters (Gen., chap. 19). The Ishmaelites were descended 
from Abraham through a slave-woman, Hagar, who belonged to Sarah, the wife 
of Abraham (Gen., chap. 16). The Edomites were sprung from a grandson of 
Abraham, Esau by name, who foolishly despised the sacred privileges of his 
birthright (Gen., chap. 25). This gives us another insight into the nature of 


the biblical material. 
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istics wherever we find the Semites; and there can be little doubt that this 


is the land in which these traits were ingrained in the race.’ 


From their prehistoric home the Semites went out and 
acquired the permanent locations already noted, in which they 
appear as the Semitic peoples of ancient history. 

We now go on to emphasize another salient fact: /srael was 
the latest Semitic people to achieve nationality. This proposition 
may be made one of the landmarks in the approach to Israelite 
society. Other facts may be exhibited in relation to it. All the 
Semitic peoples come forward out of the darkness of prehistoric 
times into the light of history through a turmoil of war and 
conquest. All society is at first necessarily nomadic. One of the 
great steps in the process of social development is the passage 
from the nomadic, or wandering, life to the settled state. This 
transition marks a momentous period in the life of any people. 
Most of the Semites that played a part in ancient history were 
settled and civilized long before the people of Israel had found a 
permanent home in the world. While the forefathers of Israel 
were yet wanderers in the desert of Arabia, the great civilizations 
of the ancient East had arisen and were already in process of 
decay. Babylonia, at the eastern extreme of the Semitic area, 
and Egypt, at the western, had begun the descent from their 
highest power. The Semitic world, indeed, was already old be- 
fore the Israelitish nation was born. 

The cross-roads and central point of the Semites was the 
eastern seaboard of the Mediterranean. The general name of 
this region before the arrival of the Israelites was Canaan. The 
great routes of Semitic trade ran through this land. Its main 
highways went not only along the coast, but farther back through 
the fertile strip that lay between the sea and the desert. Under 
these conditions it was natural that a considerable part of the 
inhabitants of Canaan should be a commercial people from very 
early times. One of their functions was to aid circulation of 

* Barton, Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), p. 28. This book is indis- 
pensable to the English student of Semitics. The first chapter is a thorough 
discussion of “The Cradle of the Semites,” concluding, as in the quotation, in 


favor of Arabia. 
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Semitic industrial products. The Canaanites had no national 
government. They were organized into a number of small “city- 
states.” On the coast itself were Tyre and Sidon; while inland 
were many other cities, less famous, but equally important in the 
social history of the country. The larger cities that served as 
trading centers in Canaan were always fortified. Through them 
went the arteries of trade. Outside their walls, in the open 
country, were dependent, unwalled villages, or “daughters,” as 
the Hebrew narrative calls them.* 

In the centuries immediately preceding the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites, this land had been ruled by three differ- 
ent oriental powers. The first of these was the Babylonians, who 
held sway there so long that their language was adopted as a 
medium of communication among the upper classes. But in the 
fifteenth century before Christ, Babylonian rule was terminated 
in Canaan. At home Babylonia was troubled by the rising mili- 
tary power of Assyria, her northern offshoot. In Canaan itself 
she was confronted by the Egyptians, who seized part of the 
territory. Governors from Egypt were placed in such Canaanite 
cities as Tyre, Jerusalem, Askelon, Gezer, and Hazor. But the 
rule of the new masters did not long extend over this region. 
Before a century had passed the governors of these districts 
were forced to appeal to the home government for military aid, 
saying that they were unable to hold the territory. Presently 
the land was relinquished, partly to local Canaanite princes, and 
partly to the Hittites, whose seat was northward in Asia Minor. 
It was at this interesting period of history that the Israelites 
broke from the Arabian desert into the land that was to be their 
home for more than a thousand years. 

Up to this time the nation israel had not been born. Hitherto 
the ancestors of Israel had been wandering clans of the desert, 
living the life of Semitic nomads. It is impossible to say what 
the special course of their history had been before the invasion 
of the land of Canaan, for no written records dating from that 
prehistoric age have survived. No people ever begins a historical 
narrative during the nomadic life; and the Israelites were no 

Judg. 1:27 f. 
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exception to this rule. It is true that uncritical reading of the 
Bible gives the impression that we possess a literally correct 
account of Israel’s history before the settlement in Canaan. But 
in discussing the nature of the biblical material, we saw that these 
accounts have come down to us through the hands of authors 
who stand many centuries removed from the events described. 
The Bible does not give us contemporary narratives of the fore- 
fathers in the desert; it gives the traditions current among the 
Israelites long after they had acquired the land of Canaan. 
Unless we fix this fact securely in mind at the outset we shall find 
it a matter of increasing difficulty to understand the problem of 
the Bible. It is not that we must reject as untrustworthy the 
narratives referring to the period before the conquest. But we 
may handle the traditions of the earlier time only with great 


caution. 

It has been pointed out above that one of the important items 
of agreement between modern research and biblical tradition is 
that the people of Israel are one of the families of the Semitic 
race. On this proposition modern science and ancient tradition 
are in harmony. We further noted that, among all the peoples 
of history, nomadic life has preceded settled life. With this 
necessary truth biblical tradition is also agreed. The ancestors of 
Israel, as is well known, are said to have roved the desert before 
establishing themselves in Canaan. Where biblical tradition 
agrees with the results of modern research into the history of 
other peoples at corresponding stages of progress, it may be 
safely received without question. Where the biblical tradition 
diverges from the general results of scientific investigation, we 
are not summarily to dismiss it as untrustworthy. We should 
remain ina state of suspended judgment until the traditions about 
earlier times have been examined (1) in the light of biblical 
evidence about conditions after the settlement, and (2) in view 
of pertinent evidence from the field of general history. The more 
the Bible is examined in this way, the more we are impressed 
with its fundamental trustworthiness as a sourcebook for the 
sociologist. 

The prehistoric Israelites come before us, then, as nomads. 
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One of the facts that make nomadic life necessary is the pre- 
carious food supply offered by the uncultivated earth. The 
wandering tribes of Arabia today suffer hunger a large part of 
the time, owing to scanty food. This problem, therefore, must 
have had a large place in the life of Israel before the invasion 


of Canaan. Here again we are in agreement with biblical tradi- 


tion. For we are told that long before the Israelites gained 
possession of this land, the forefathers experienced a terrible 


famine (Gen., chaps. 41 ff.). In their distress they settled in 
the land of Goshen. The region bearing this name was located on 
the northeast border of Egypt, fronting the desert. It was a 
fertile country, adapted to the needs of shepherds, but not to the 
demands of a more settled population. Goshen, therefore, was 
a primitive, outlying section of Egypt. 

Considered in itself, there is nothing improbable in the claim 
that the nomadic forefathers of Israel sojourned in this place. 
The Bedawi, or desert wanderers, have often pastured their 
flocks here;> so that Goshen has frequently been a temporary 
home for peoples that have had no political connection with 
Egypt. This being the situation we can easily see why the Egyp- 
tian religion had so little influence upon the religion of Israel. 
The Pentateuch, which has so much to say about the experiences 
of Israel in that country, is remarkably innocent of detailed 
knowledge about the religion of Egypt. How long the Israelite 
clans remained in Goshen it is impossible to say. It is important 
to emphasize that the tradition of a huge host leaving Egypt, and 
striking thence into the desert, is out of the question.* The idea 
that the clans in Goshen became there a great nation was elabo- 
rated in view of the achievement of Israelite nationality and the 
imperial pretensions of the kings. The sources embodied in 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings prove that the nation Israel, of histori- 
cal times, was a composite social body, whose descent is to be 
traced not only to the earlier Israelite clans of the desert, but also 
to resident populations already in Canaan before the arrival of 

*Doughty, Arabia Deserta (Cambridge, 1888), index, “Hunger.” 

5H. P. Smith, Old Testament History (New York, 1903), p. 54. 

*H. P. Smith, op. cit., chap iv. 
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Israel. The invaders gave their name to a mixed population 
which was afterward reduced to comparative unity. These con- 
siderations, together with the fact that large bodies of people 
cannot find subsistence in the desert, show us that the Israelites 
must have been few in number at this period. They seem to have 
wandered in the wilderness again after leaving Egypt. But in 
time they invaded the land of Canaan, and thus at last reached 
the home with which they are identified in history. 

In describing the Israelite invasion of Canaan the biblical 
narratives reveal differences of conception that call for exercise 
of critical judgment. The general impression regarding the con- 
quest is that when the invaders entered the land they swept all 
before them in a magnificently victorious campaign. According 
to this view of the situation, the movement had the character of 
a short, sharp, thorough-going conquest under a single general 
by the name of Joshua. The narrative most closely connected 
with this view is found in the book bearing the commander’s 


name. The apparent purpose of the book of Joshua seems to be 
merely to describe the Israelite conquest of Canaan. The climax 


of the narrative is in the tenth and eleventh chapters, where the 
conquest is represented as complete: “So Joshua smote all the 
land, the hill-country, and the south, and the lowland, and the 
slopes, and all their kings. He left none remaining, and he utterly 
destroyed all that breathed” (10:40). “So Joshua took the whole 
land... . . And the land had rest from war’’(11:23). There 
is no ambiguity nor uncertainty about the passages here quoted. 
But the general impression given by the book of Joshua is at 
variance with what we learn from other biblical narratives with 
equal claims to attention and greater claims to respect as trust- 
worthy sources of information concerning these distant ages. 
The true nature of the situation is very plainly indicated by 
the accounts following Joshua in the Old Testament. Although 
the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings come after Joshua in 
the present arrangement of the Bible, they embody material more 
ancient and more trustworthy than the passages reproduced above. 
This is one of the commonplaces of modern biblical knowledge. 
In the opening chapter of Judges it appears that the struggle of 
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the Israelites to possess Canaan, instead of taking place under 
the direction of Joshua, did not begin until Joshua had passed 
away. For in the first verse of Judges we read: “And it came 
to pass after the death of Joshua that the children of Israel 
asked . . . . Who shall go up for us first against the Canaanites 
to fight against them?” As we continue, there unrolls before 
us a picture very different from that given by the other account. 
In reading on from the opening sentence just quoted, we do not 
come into the full swing of the narrative until we reach the 
twenty-seventh verse. Up to this point we are introduced only 
to affairs of the southern part of the territory invaded by Israel. 
This region was given the general name of Judah, since it became 
identified with the Israelite family of that name. The Judahites 
are said to have gone up first against the Canaanites. But the 
material in the earlier part of the chapter is confused. The 
account seems at first harmonious with Joshua (except in the 
matter of Joshua’s death); but from the twenty-seventh verse 
onward, when we come into the full tide of the narrative, the 
difference between Judges and the other book is in bold relief. 
We reproduce a part of this highly important section, giving 
explanatory insertions in brackets: 

And [the clans of] Manasseh did not drive out the inhabitants of [the 
walled city of] Beth-shean and its villages; nor the inhabitants of Taanach 
and its villages; nor the inhabitants of Dor and its villages; nor the inhabit- 
ants of Megiddo and its villages; but the Canaanites would dwell in that 
land 

And [the clans of] Ephraim drove not out the Canaanites that dwelt 
in Gezer; but the Canaanites dwelt in Geser among them. 

[The clans of] Zebulun drove not out the inhabitants of Kitron; nor 
the inhabitants of Nahalol; but the Canaanites dwelt among them 

[The clans of] Asher drove not out the inhaitants of Acco, nor the 
inhabitants of Sidon, nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor of Helbah, nor of 
Aphik, nor of Rehob; but the Asherites dwelt among the Canaanites the 
nhabitants of the land, for they did not drive them out. 

[The clans of] Naphtali drove not out the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, 
nor the inhabitants of Beth-anath; but they dwelt among the Canaanites. 


This highly important passage relates to the northern and 
larger part of the territory that became the land of Israel. Here 
the great difference between Joshua and Judges first comes fully 
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into view. Instead of sweeping the land clear of its former 
inhabitants, the invading Israelites merely acquired the open 
country districts, leaving the Canaanites in possession of a crowd 
of walled cities together with numberless villages round about 
the cities. In the southern part of the territory the conquest was 
also partial, as we shall see by carrying our examination along 
to the nineteenth of Judges. Here we find a remarkable account 
of an Israelite who traveled through the land many years after 
his ancestovs had settled in it. Beginning in the tenth verse we 
quote: 

He rose up and departed, and came over against Jebus (the same is 
Jerusalem) When they were by Jebus the day was far spent. And 
the servant said unto his master, come, I pray thee, and let us turn aside 
into this city of the Jebusites and lodge in it. And his master said unto him, 
we will not turn aside into the city of a foreigner that is not of the 
children of Israel; but we will pass over to Gibeah. 

How long this was after the Israelite settlement we cannot 
say ; but it certainly is explicit with reference to our present point. 
Not only did the invaders fail to dislodge the Canaanites in the 
north; but they had no better success in the south. Going on to 
the fifth chapter of II Samuel, cur attention is arrested by 
evidence that Jerusalem remained in possession of the Canaanites 
down into the period of the Israelite monarchy in the earlier part 
of the career of David: 

\nd the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Jebusites, the 
inhabitants of the land; who spake unto David saying, except thou take 
away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in hither..... Never- 
theless, David took the stronghold of Zion And David dwelt in the 
stronghold, and called it the city of David. And David built round about 
from Millo and inward And David took him more concubines and 


wives out of Jerusalem. 


These notices are enough to show that the conquest of the south- 
ern part of the land, like that of the north, was a partial one. 

Reverting to the situation as a whole, we may conceive the 
invasion of Canaan as having everywhere swept the Israelites 
into the country districts, leaving the original inhabitants masters 
of the fortified cities. Exhaustive study of the Bible proves that 
this conception of the conquest is true to the facts. 
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Our approach to Israelite society has now brought us near 
enough to begin a definitive treatment of the institutions common 
to Israel and the rest of the Semitic world. The work just ahead 
will not carry us into the center of the problem of biblical soci- 


ology; but it is a necessary part of the introductory discipline. 


When we catch our first glimpses of it in the narratives of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, and in the traditions of the Pentateuch, the 
social system of Israel was in the general category of ancient 
Semitic life. The wonderful social process by which this people 
made its great and peculiar mark on the world was through 
modification of the earlier system that we are now to examine 
from different standpoints. 
II. KINSHIP INSTITUTIONS OF ISRAEL 

Social institutions are not independent facts. They are phases 
of a single reality common to them all. This one reality is human 
life considered as organized into a system of relations between 
persons. The social problem is always many special problems in 
one. What is needed here, then, is a conspectus; and it is finally 
a matter of minor importance whether our first view be upon 
one side of the subject or another, if only the actual social system 
under investigation be somehow put clearly before us. Our 
survey begins with an examination of those aspects of Israelite 
society relating to the family in general. The justification for 
beginning at this point in the social mechanism will appear as 
we proceed. 

It is very hard for the modern mind to realize the strength of 
kinship in the early history of society. Only with an effort can 
we see the importance of the blood bond in primitive times. But 
in early history kinship is the only conceivable social cement, as 
it is among the more backward peoples of the world today. It 
is the one basis on which the structure of society can be reared. 
It is the one tie about which relations between the members of 
society may turn. The modern civil state in which we iive puts 
the tie of blood in a subordinate and inconspicuous place. But 
in an early society like ancient Israel the civil state was unthink- 
able. When we consider the biological aspects of the material 
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with which sociology deals, this emphasis upon the blood-bond 
in early society does not seem strange. Amid the complexity of 
the modern state, the simple, elemental relations of life are 
overlaid by an imposing network of artificial relations. The 
institutions of modern society are a deposit which obscures the 
fundamental facts of the social situation. But in early history 
a simpler organization of human life thrust the facts of kinship 
clearly into the foreground. All social relations turned at first 
around the ties of blood; and where no de facto blood relation 
could be shown it was assumed by legal fictions. 

Not only is our introductory view of Israelite society sug- 
gested by these general considerations; it is in line with the con- 
ventional disposition of ethnic material within the Bible itself. 
For one of the common biblical terms applied to Israelite society 
is the phrase beni Israel, meaning sons or children of Jacob, the 
alleged ancestor of the tribes or clans that came into Canaan from 
the desert. We hear much about families, clans, and tribes in 
Israel. The “fathers” are spoken of with an emphasis and mean- 
ing which the term lacks in modern usage. The people col- 
lectively and their putative ancestor were known by the alterna- 
tive terms Israel and Jacob. Thus we see that the biblical 
material itself suggests a point at which our examination may 
begin. 

In considering the invasion of Canaan, we saw that this move- 
ment was effected by different kinship groups, for example, the 
family of Manasseh. Each group conquered a home for itself in 
the coveted land. The country districts, into which the invaders 
poured, were mostly in the highlands—the hilly districts. The 
south largely consisted of the “hill country of Judah;” while the 
north was in great part the “hill country of Ephraim.” The 


unconquered parts, already spoken of as remaining in possession 


of the earlier inhabitants, were mostly in the valleys and the low- 
lands. At many points the Canaanites could look up from their 
walled cities and see the distant movements of their new neigh- 
bors in the highlands. The familiar saying, “The mountains are 
round about Jerusalem,” refers to but one locality; but there 
were many other untaken Canaanite cities that could “lift up 
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their eyes unto the hills.””. The newcomers, then, were highlanders 
and rustics. It would have been impossible for these primitive 
kinship groups from the desert to lead any other life at first than 
that of the open country. The cities of the Canaanites—with 
their manufactures, their markets, their schools, and their long 
centuries of civilization—these places would at first have been 
impossible for Israel. The invaders could more easily acquire 
the habits and pursuits of the rural districts. The Israelites in 
the desert had been a pastoral people. When settling in Canaan 
they became in large measure tillers of the earth; although many 
of them remained shepherds and stock raisers, or combined these 
more primitive pursuits with farm life. For centuries after the 
settlement the life of the Israelites was of a primitive character; 
and their controlling forces were very largely the rustic interests. 
Their social organization was determined by that of the desert 
clans from which they had sprung; and they were not a little 
influenced by the kindred peoples of the desert that were always 
coming in contact with them on the frontier of the land. 

The period following the settlement is generally spoken of as 
the “age of the Judges.” We are told repeatedly in the book of 
Judges that “in those days there was no king in Israel” (21:25, 
etc.). Absence of a king raises the presumption that there was no 
national organization or machinery at that period. This throws 
out into sharp relief the local institutions based on kinship which 
always precede larger structures in the evolution of society. The 
development of ancient Israel corresponds in essential features 
to the processes of universal history. The important statement 
that there was no king in Israel in the period of the Judges is 
followed by the further item, “Every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.’’ Can a sympathetic interpretation deduce 
from this additional statement the existence of anarchy in the 
absence of a general government? Let us examine the words 
carefully. Hasty reading might lead us to suppose that before 
there was a national organization in Israel every individual— 
every person—did precisely as he pleased. But study of the 
books of Judges and Samuel shows that there was government 
in Israel even though there was no national government. In 
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that early age there was a rude but powerful organization and 
control of society based on kinship. 

Gideon .... blew a trumpet; and [the clan of] Abiezer was gathered 
together after him. And he sent messengers throughout all [the clans of] 
Manasseh; and they also were gathered together after him. And he sent 
messengers unto [the clans of] Asher, and unto Zebulun, and unto Naphtali; 
and they came up to meet them” (6:34 f.). 

Whether or not the editor of Judges believed that his fore- 
fathers lived in anarchy, we may interpret his words liberally. 
It is not every person, but every man, who is said to have done 
what was right in his own eyes. Now the free men were the only 
legal persons in the society of that age. They were, in last resort, 
the only persons that had standing before the law. The men were 
the heads of the family groups, and of those larger groups of 
families called clans. Society in that period was governed by the 
usages of the clan. We may therefore give a liberal—but not a 
literal—rendering of the statements under discussion as follows: 
In those days there was no national organization. Society was 
governed by the clan. 

When we speak of kinship in modern society, we think at 
once of the family as we know it. Our kinship institutions have 
a private character. Outside of our private kinship ties we are 
bound by various other obligations; but none of these external 
ties are based on kinship. In Israelite society a different situa- 
tion prevailed. Outside of immediate family ties, as well as 
inside, the individual was bound by obligations based on kinship. 
Society was, indeed, regarded merely as an extension of the 
family. The immediate family group was part of a larger kin- 
group which we call the clan, and which the Israelites called the 
mishphaha, MT=T%. An older term for the clan seems to have 
been hay, "=. This more ancient word is identical with the 
Arabic designation of the clan. It appears in the Hebrew name 
given to Adam’s wife: “And the man called his wife’s name 
Hawwah, because she was the mother of all hay” (Gen. 3:20). 
The letters w and y are interchangeable; so that the name Haw- 
wah is merely one form of a Semitic word for clan with a 
feminine ending, ah. The traditions of Israel make woman, 
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instead of man, the personification of the bond of kinship. Adam 
stands for the human race as a whole, the name being the 
Hebrew common noun adam, D8, used as proper noun.’ This 
is merely a suggestion pointing back to an earlier standard of 


kinship among the Israelites. It would be worth little in itself 
were it not that we have a large mass of evidence pointing in the 
same direction. As already observed, the ruling, or standard, 
form of the clan after the settlement in Canaan was the patri- 
archal, in which the fathers, as such, were the heads and chiefs. 
But, along with the patriarchal standard, there are clear traces 
of the survival of another form of clan organization which was 
at one time apparently common to all the Semitic peoples. This 
was the matriarchal clan, wherein kinship was fixed by mother- 
hood and not by fatherhood, and in which descent was traced 
through mothers and not through fathers. The institutions of 
Israel after the settlement were exposed to the powerful, but 
vanishing, influence of matriarchy; and it will be well to consider 
the earlier standard of kinship first. The field will then be clear 
to take up the forms of kinship that became standard later. 

For one who is familiar only with society in which kinship is 
fixed by fatherhood, it is difficult to comprehend what is meant 
by matriarchy. Under this institution the woman does not leave 
her own people and marry into the husband’s family, as under 
patriarchy. On the contrary, the husband leaves his people and 
enters the wife’s clan. The heads of such clans are the wife’s 
male relatives. It is not the father, but the mother, who gives 
names to the children. Thus, in the oldest Pentateuchal docu- 
ments (J and E) the children are usually named by the mother. 
For instance, the sons of Jacob-Israel, who become in their turn 
the progenitors of the twelve tribes, are all named by Leah and 
Rachel, the wives of Jacob (Gen. 29:31 f.; chap. 30 passim; 
35:18).8 Accordingly, when Jacob married he was received 
into the family of his wives. After he had lived with their 


- 


™W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (London, 1907), 
p. 208, 

*This has been pointed out by Wellhausen, Noldeke, and others. In the 
P documents, which are the latest literary elements in the Old Testament, the 


father gives the name. 
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people for twenty years he carried away his wives and their chil- 
dren by stealth, lest Laban, the head of the clan, should insist 
on his undoubted right to retain the women and children. “And 
Laban answered and said unto Jacob, The daughters are my 
daughters, and the children are my children” (Gen. 31:43). 

The ancient morality of Israel saw nothing wrong in the 
marriage of brother and sister, provided they were not the chil- 
dren of the same mother. In other words, husband and wife 
might have the same father within the limits of good morals; 
but if they had the same mother the situation would be re- 
garded with horror as incest. The most conspicuous biblical 
example of this is the case of Abraham and Sarah. who were 
at once husband and wife and brother and sister. In Gen. 20:12 
Abraham says of Sarah: “She is my sister, the daughter of my 
father, but not the daughter of my mother.” Another illustra- 
tion is the case of Amnon, a son of king David, and Tamar, a 
daughter of king David (II Sam., chap. 13). Ammon and 
Tamar were thus brother and sister by the same father. Never- 
theless, they were not born of the same mother; and the possi- 
bility is mentioned of marriage between them (vs. 13). If they 
had been married the situation would have corresponded exactly 
to the case of Abraham and Sarah.® To the modern mind this 
attitude with reference to marriage is very strange. Our instinct 
is to prohibit not only the union of maternal brother and sister, 
as the Israelites did, but that of paternal brother and sister also; 


and it perplexes us to find such cases in biblical society. This 


feature of the situation, however, is odd merely because the entire 
social system of matriarchy is unaccountable to us. Community 
of descent on the father’s side was not regarded as a bar to 
marriage in ancient Israel because the Israelites had not yet fully 
passed from the stage of social development in which maternity 
fixes kinship. Although the patriarchal system was now the 
standard form of the family, the practices and feelings bred under 


*The student who compares this practice with Deut. 27:22, where the union 
of a man with his sister by either parent is cursed, will be perplexed; but it 
needs to be emphasized that the document containing this law comes from a 
late period of the history, when patriarchy had a much firmer hold upon 


society than in the earlier period. 
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the earlier matriarchal standard were persistent. Although 
fatherhood was now recognized at the head of the kinship system, 
the controlling currents of social life still ran through the chan- 
nels cut by motherhood kinship. Brother and sister by the same 
mother might not marry because they were real kinsfolk. But 
fatherhood had not yet impressed itself upon social institutions 
with sufficient authority to put the marriage of paternal brother 
and sister outside the domain of good morals. 

Another archaism was the social position of the woman who 
bore children outside of wedlock. What we should call harlotry, 
or prostitution, in modern society, met with little or no reproba- 
tion in the earlier centuries following the settlement of Israel in 
Canaan. One of the Hebrew designations of such a woman was 


sonah, 27, commonly rendered harlot. We are told that 


Jephtha, one of the judges, was the son of a sonah, and was 
brought up in his father’s house with the other children. In 
Gen. 38:15 the same word occurs, but in vss. 21 and 22 is equated 
by implication with another term of great importance, i. e., 
kedeshah, 27p. In the King James translation both sonah 
and kedeshah are rendered “harlot.” This usage is also followed 
by the English revised version of 1882; but the latter indicates 
that the term in vss. 21 and 22 is not the same as that in vs. 15 
by printing the transliteration kedeshah in the margin. This also 
is improved upon by the American revision. Here, as in the 
earlier translations, the word sonah, in vs. 15, is rendered “har- 
lot:’ but kedeshah, besides being transliterated in the margin, is 
translated “prostitute” in the text itself. In both revisions, the 
margin explains that the kedeshah is “a woman dedicated to im- 
pure heathen worship.”” The revisers are to be honored for 
trying to give the public a Bible that is more faithful to the 
Hebrew original than is the misleading, and in many cases 
ignorant, version prepared in the time of King James. Here, as 
in many other places, the revisers labor under great embarrass- 
ment. For it is manifestly impossible to introduce exhaustive 
marginal treatises on all points in question ; and it may be doubted 
whether the general reader will get much light from the marginal 
explanation just quoted. The kedeshah was a recognized public 
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institution of Israelite society until a late period. As the revisers 
point out, she was in some way dedicated to religion. She was, 
in fact, a sacred prostitute, living near a shrine, and connected 
with the earlier system of Israel’s religious life. As the prophet 
Hosea says, “They sacrifice with the kedeshoth” (Hos. 4:14.)?° 
A Hebrew term for sanctuary, or place of worship, is kedesh, 
z27p. This appears transliterated in the English text of Num. 


13:26; Judg. 4:10; II Kings 15:29, and elsewhere. The desig- 


nation of the sacred prostitute is thus merely the word for 


sanctuary with the feminine affix, ah. The root of the term, 
appearing in all its variations, is the consonants kdsh. The 


fundamental meaning is that of being set apart in the physical 
sense. It indicates the old Semitic idea of holiness, or physical 
separation. It occurs (although in a higher moral sense) in the 
song of the flying seraph in Isaiah’s vision of the temple: “Ka- 
dosh, kadosh, kadosh [i. e., holy, holy, holy] is Yahweh”’ (Isa. 
6:3). Thus we see that the same fundamental term is applied to 
the god of Israel, to the sanctuary, and to the sacred prostitute. 

It is impossible to explain this public religious character of 
harlotry in ancient Israel as a mere exhibition of bad morals. 
In the form of an established institution, it is to be found all 
through ancient Semitic society." At the same time there is an 
immense mass of evidence (partly cited above) indicating that 
kinship was fixed by motherhood before patriarchy became a 
social standard. Coterminous with these important facts goes 
proof that the most popular and widespread religious worship 
throughout the Semitic area was not that of a male deity, but 
that of the goddess /shtar.12 This female divinity represents the 
earlier Semitic mother-goddess worshiped under the matriarchal 
system. She appears in Israel associated with male divinities 
that were known as the Baals, or Baalim. Thus, in Judg. 2:13, 


” This word is merely the plural form of kedeshah. The syllable oth is the 
plural ending of words that are in the feminine gender in Hebrew. In the 
masculine gender the plural termination is im; for example, cherubim. 

"Harper, The Code of Hammurabi (Chicago, 1904), secs. 110, 127, 178, 
182; W. R. Smith, Early Religion of the Semites (London, 1894), p. 455; 
Jastrow, Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians (Boston, 1898), p. 485. 


2 Cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 83. 
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and many other passages, the Baal-im and Ashtar-oth are the 


male and female deities worshiped by the Israelites from the 
settlement in Canaan onwards for hundreds of years. Ashtar is 
merely a phonetic variation of Ishtar. Now the religious con- 
ceptions and institutions of any society reflect the prevailing 
social constitution. Stated in terms of kinship, the well-known 
division of Israel’s religious allegiance between male and female 
objects of worship is correlated with persistence of matriarchal 
institutions in a society blindly struggling to establish patriarchy 
as the rule of kinship. From this point of view, the significance 
of Israel for mankind lies in the triumph of a male deity over all 
divine rivals of both sexes—a triumph so complete as to involve 
utter extermination of all other cults, both male and female. 
This proposition may be misunderstood at the moment, for we 
are now dealing in a partial way with only a fraction of the 
problem. The entire content of our thesis cannot be disclosed 
until the general situation has been examined. 

Although we seem to have disgressed from our immediate 
subject, the explanation of the kedeshah is, we believe, contained 
in the foregoing statements. We have pointed out that the older 
documents of the Pentateuch (J and E), as well as the most 
ancient material in the other books, exhibit clear traces of ma- 
triarchy. Now, the final triumph of the distinctive Old Testa- 
ment system is connected with the rise of the priesthood to an 
authority it never had before. In the priestly documents of the 
Old Testament, fatherhood stands in a position of absolute 
supremacy at the head of kinship institutions, and all remnants 
of the earlier matriarchy are put under the ban. Our conclusion 
is, that the kedeshah was connected with the worship of the 
mother-goddess Ishtar, whose place in the pantheon was fixed 
under the ancient matriarchy; and that the kedeshah represented 
survival of sexual relations and birth standards that were not 
counted wrong at earlier points in the social process. Un- 
doubtedly, such an institution, when surviving in the presence of 
patriarchal standards, would be subject to abuses, and would 
become the center of much depravity. This, however, does not 
obscure the fact that in a patriarchal society harlotry connected 
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with religion was able to maintain the character of an established 
public institution tor many centuries. 

So much for the persistence of earlier standards in the kinship 
system of ancient Israel. Although our survey now turns from 
these interesting facts, we shall recur to them later. In due time 
it will become evident that the survivals of matriarchy played 
a humble but important part in the mighty social process that 
gave us the Bible and its distinctive religion. It would be both 
interesting and instructive to go into the conditions underlying 
the rise of patriarchy in the face of the earlier matriarchal stand- 
ards; but such an excursus is impossible in this connection. 

Under ancient Israelite patriarchy the husband and father 
was the proprietor of his wife and family. He owned his wife 
(or wives), children, houses, lands, and cattle. In this pro- 
prietary character he was known by the term baal, Soa. As 
thus used, the word is not familiar to those who read the Bible 


only through modern translations. It is, however, well known 


through transliteration as a common appelative of deities, for in- 
stance, the Baalim already noted; and it is less known as an 
element in theophoric proper names, for instance, Jerrubbaal 
(Judg. 7:1), Eshbaal (1 Chron. 8:33). But whenever it occurs 
in the Hebrew text as a common designation of men (i. e., aside 
from use as an element in proper nouns) it is rendered by some 
other word, such as husband, or owner. Study of this term 
is highly instructive regarding the constitution of the patriarchal 
family and clan. The position of the head of the family is 
concretely shown by certain Old Testament laws in the book of 
Exodus where the term baal is twice used. It is concealed in the 
translation ; but in the Hebrew text the situation comes out clearly. 
In Exodus 21:2 we read: “If thou buy a Hebrew slave, six years 
shall he serve; and in the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. 
If he be the baal of a wife, then his wife shall go out with him.” 
The phrase we emphasize is translated in all the English ver- 
sions, “If he be married.” The term baal, as here employed, 
might signify no more than husband if we had only this instance 
of its use. But later in the same chapter it occurs in a connection 
which, taken with other cases, proves that the fundamental sense 
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of the word refers to pure and simple ownership, as already 
explained. In Exod. 21:28 we read: “If an ox gore a man or a 
woman to death, the ox shall surely be stoned . . . . but the baal 
of the ox shall be quit.” In this case the versions agree in trans- 
lating the term baal by the word “owner.” Thus we see that the 
same Hebrew term designates the possession of a woman and the 
ownership of an ox. The head of the family was baal of his 
wife and of his cattle. 

The Israelite wife, then, was the property of her husband. 
In ultimate analysis, she was in a chattel relation to him. This 
fact is illustrated from another standpoint by the. institution 


corresponding to our marriage ceremony. A man obtained his 


wife by outright purchase, either in money or in goods, from her 
father or her male guardian. In Hebrew this price is called the 
mohar, "M%. After payment the woman passed into the owner- 
ship of her purchaser. No marriage ceremony in our sense was 
considered necessary. Payment of the mohar was at once the 
ceremony and legalization of marriage. It is from this point of 
view that the Deuteronomic law regulates the seduction of a 
virgin. The offender shall pay the damsel’s father fifty shekels 
of silver, and take her as his wife (Deut. 22:28, 29). A slightly 
different version of this law is given in Exod. 22:17, thus: “If 
her father utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall pay money 
according to the mohar of virgins.’’ On this view, the outrage 
takes the character of a damage to the rights of private property. 

These facts make it clear that the Hebrew wife was practically 
a slave. Before the institution of marriage could assume the 
form here indicated the slavery of woman must have been 
established in social usage.'* The inferior position of Israelite 
women may be regarded as an aspect of the ancient slavery of 
both sexes. Not only were women held as chattels, but men also 
were held as property. In this respect Israel was no exception; 
for slavery underlay the structure of all ancient societies. We 
shall recur to this fact at later stages of our examination. 

Under a social system in which the husband is owner of his 
wife, there is naturally no restriction upon the number of wives 

“™Cf. W. R. Smith, of. cit., p. 97. 
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he may have except the very important limits imposed by his own 
economic resources and the number of women available. Polyg- 
amy, therefore, was an element in the domestic institutions of 
Israel. Accordingly, we find that many Israelites had two wives: 
some, three or four; while the rich had still higher numbers. Of 
course, it was only the wealthy who were able to maintain large 
establishments. The polygamy practiced by men like David and 
Solomon must have been exceptional ; and in the latter case there 


may be some exaggeration in the biblical accounts. Plurality of 


wives was quite limited among the mass of the people. A good 
illustration is the case of Samuel’s father: “Now there was a 
certain man of the hill country of Ephraim; and his name was 
Elkanah; and he had two wives. The name of the one was 
Hannah, and the name of the other Peninah” (1 Sam. 1:1, 2). 
Jacob also had the same number (Gen., chap. 29), and Lamech 
had two wives (Gen. 4:19). Polygamy, however, was gradually 
restricted in later times; and the ideal of monogamy was un- 
doubtedly present in the minds of some of the biblical writers. 

When the head of the family died, his property went to the 
eldest son. If there were no son, the estate descended to some 
other male relative, or, in default of this, to an adopted male heir. 
Thus the organized life of the kinship group was continued, and 
the family property was kept together. Wives and daughters 
could not inherit the family headship. Inheritance must by all 
means go down through the male line. This principle was abso- 
lute. An instructive example is found in Gen. 15:2, where 
Abraham declares: “I go childless; and he that shall be the pos- 
sessor of my family is Eliezer of Damascus.” By reference to 
the narrative, we find that Eliezer is the steward, or chief slave, 
of Abraham’s family. If Abraham die without male issue, the 
steward is to be his heir. An example of the adoption of a trusted 
servant so that he could inherit is found in I Chron. 2:34: “Now 
Sheshan had no sons, but [he had] daughters. And Sheshan 
had a slave, an Egyptian, whose name was Jarha. And Sheshan 
gave his daughter to Jarha his slave to wife.’’!4 

These references to adoption show that while actual blood 


“It is hardly necessary to go into all details of the domestic system. 
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kinship was regarded as the fundamental bond of society, the 


principle did not work out consistently in practice. Israelites 


were frequently in contact with aliens, or foreigners with whom 
it became necessary to assume close relations of different kinds. 
If the original kinship theory were literally followed out, it would 
have excluded all foreign blood from Israel. As a matter of fact, 
the society called Israel was the product of an ethnic mixture 
equal to that which has occurred in the history of most nations. 
It was, in the first place, the result of union between the incoming 
desert clans and earlier Canaanite inhabitants; and subsequently 
other outsiders were grafted into the social body. Where these 
aliens were women they came in, of course, as the property of 
their husbands. Where they were of the male sex, they came 
either as chattels or as adopted freemen, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. An outsider thus adopted was known as 
stranger” 


a ger, ".'° The Bible has much to say about the “ 
and the 
thus designated. Free foreigners became a part of Israelite 
society by adoption into some native family, after which they 


were treated as blood-members of the kin. The inclusion of free 


‘ 


‘sojourner.”” It is usually the gerim (plural) that are 


foreigners involved a special agreement, or covenant, called 
berith, M°"2, and acceptance of the family cult by the incomer.'*® 

Thus we see that the kinship theory of society, not only in 
Israel but throughout the ancient world, could not be consistently 
put into practice. Although the social structure of ancient Israel 
was largely determined by actual blood kinship, it was not this, 
in last analysis, that fixed the structure and function of institu- 
tions. The condition under which outsiders were adopted into 
Israelite society was contact. It was contact outside the limits of 
actual blood kinship which made it necessary to set up a fictitious 
kinship through adoption and covenant. And kinship itself may 
be viewed as a special form of contact. For, even within its 
limits, if an individual do not conform to the kinds of contact 

* Plural, gerim. 

* This brings before us again the religious phase of society. It is per- 


haps well to emphasize that from the standpoint of the present paper the 
subject of religion is incidental, and cannot be developed at this point. 
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prescribed by conventionality, he is thrust out from the midst of 
his blood relatives. He thus makes himself an alien to his own 
kin. We see, therefore, that even in early society kinship is not 
supreme. It is contact that rules kinship from the outset. The 
form of early social psychology is determined by kinship; but its 
function is determined by contact. 
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LIFE IN THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL FIELDS 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO WOMEN 


ANNIE MARION MACLEAN 
Adelphi College 


The investigation upon which this study is based extended 
over a period of six and one-half weeks,? with two people at work 
in the field, and was undertaken at the instance of the National 
joard® of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States in order that this body might be definitely in- 
formed in regard to the condition of women in these regions. 


The lives of women in mining camps are apt to be barren of 


opportunity if left to themselves; therefore, the National Board 


desired to know the situation as it is before attempting better- 
ment work itself or setting other forces in motion. 

Much is known in a general way of life in the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania,* and very much detailed information in regard 
to working conditions in the mines has been given to the public, 
but no special investigation of the separate towns centered mainly 
on the social life of women has been made before this. It is 
therefore hoped that this study will contribute in a small way 
to a more intimate knowledge of an important body of people 
and their needs. 

The inquiry was based on a schedule, which is here presented. 

SCHEDULE III 
FOR MINING REGIONS 
For the Sociological Investigation Committee, acting under the auspices of 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
1This formed one section of a national investigation of living and working 


conditions conducted by the writer of this paper for the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations in the year 1907-8. 

to August 1, 1907. 

> Miss Grace H. Dodge, of New York, president. 

*The very valuable work of Dr. Peter Roberts on Anthracite Coal Com- 
munities should be mentioned here and should be read for a general view of 


the situation. Dr. Roberts himself was most helpful in this investigation. 
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Name of Place....Population....Special Industry....Number employed 

. Nationalities.... Women in community: Occupations....Housing C 
ditions....Social Life....Amusements....Clubs or Centers for Women. 
Church undertakings in behalf of women....Remarks..... 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the towns it may be 
well to locate definitely the two great mining sections of the state. 
The anthracite fields? embrace a territory of about 3,300 square 
miles* in three parallel valleys in the northeastern part of the 
state, while the bituminous fields underlie about 15,800 square 
miles in six parallel valleys in the southwestern part of the state.’ 

The counties included in the anthracite area (12 counties). 
with the percentage of production, are: Carbon, 7.8; Columbia, 

Dauphin, 1.0; Lackawanna, 29.2 Lebanon*,———; Luzerne, 
20.8; Northumberland, 1.1; Schuylkill, 2.7; Sullivan, 0.8; Sus- 
quehanna, 3.48; Wayne*, ——; Wyoming’, 

The counties ane: in the bituminous area (se counties ), 
are: Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Butler, 
Cambria, Centre, Clarion, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Fayette, 
Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, Jefferson, Laurence, Lycoming, 
Mercer, Somerset, Tioga, Washington, Westmoreland. 

Fayette, Westmoreland, Allegheny, and Cambria are the four 


most important counties so far as output of coal is concerned. 
A tabular comparison® of the numerical importance of the 


two sections is now presented. 


Bituminous Anthracite 


of Mines 334 
Number of Operators. ..... 119 
Number of Salaried Officials, etc. - . 3,8: 3,014 
Number of Wage Earners......... E 69,691 


*The general boundaries are as follows: On the north by the north 
branch of the Susquehanna, on the east by the Delaware and Lehigh rivers, 
and on the west by the Susquehanna. 

“Less than one-sixth of this, or about 484 square miles, is underlaid by 
workable deposits of coal”—‘“Mines and Quarries,” 1902 Special Census Report 
p. 675. 

7 Running from the Ohio and Maryland lines well on toward New York. 

* These counties produced nothing in 1902. 

*“Mines and Quarries,” 1902 Special Census Report, p. 291. The figures 


for normal years are nearly double for employees. 
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It will be seen that the anthracite coal fields extend from 
Forest City on the north to a little south of Pottsville in a long 
oval. This embraces three coal basins—the Wyoming, which 
is also the largest, including Nanticoke and Forest City, with 
the intervening places; the Lehigh, lving about Hazleton, and 
the Schuylkill, centering about Shenandoah and Mahanoy 
City, while the bituminous fields are scattered over a larger area, 
with centers at Johnstown, Greensburg, Connellsville, , Punxsu- 
tawney, Spangler and Patton, Indiana, and Du Bois. 

With the most important centers in mind, our work was un- 
dertaken. No attempt was made to visit all the towns and patches 
in either section, but only to select certain places which should be 


typical of the best, average, and worst conditions. The places 


visited were as follows: 

Anthracite region.—Audenried (Carbon Co.); Dickson and 
Priceburg (Lackawanna Co.); Drifton, Duryea, and Edwards- 
ville, (Luzerne Co.) ; Forest City (Susquehanna Co.) ; Freeland, 
Hazleton, Harleigh, Jeanesville, and Jeddo, (Luzerne Co.) ; Jes- 
sup (Lackawanna Co.); Lattimer I and II (Luzerne Co.); 
Mahanoy City (Schuylkill Co.); Mayfield (Lackawanna Co.) ; 
Milnesville (Luzerne Co.) ; McAdoo (Schuylkill Co.) ; Nanti- 
coke, Ninth District (Hazleton) (Luzerne Co.) ; Old Forge and 
Mudtown, and Oliphant (Lackawanna Co.) ; Parkplace (Schuyl- 
kill Co.); Pittston and West Pittston (Luzerne Co.) ; Shenan- 
doah and Trenton (Schuylkill Co.); Upper Lehigh, Warrior 
Run, and Wilkesbarre (Luzerne Co.). 

Bituminous region.—Adrian, and Anita (Jefferson Co.); 
Barnesboro (Cambria Co.); Big Soldier (Jefferson Co.) ; 
Cambria (Johnstown) (Cambria Co.) ; Chambersville (Indiana 
Co.); Conemaugh and Franklin (Cambria Co.) ; Connellsville 
(Fayette Co.) ; Crabtree (Westmoreland Co.) ; Creekside (Indi- 
ana Co.); Du Bois (Clearfield Co.) ; Ehrenfeld (Cambria Co.) ; 
Elenora (Jefferson Co.); Eriton (Clearfield Co.); Ernest 
(Indiana Co.) ; Fayette City (Fayette Co.) ; Florenza (Jefferson 
Co.) ; Forbes Road, Greensburg, Hannastown, Haydenville, Huff, 
Jamison I (Westmoreland Co.); Johnstown (Cambria Co.) ; 
Monongahela (Washington Co.); Mt. Pleasant (Westmoreland 
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Co.); Patton (Cambria Co.); Penfield (Clearfield Co.) ; 
Punxsutawney (Jefferson Co.): Rossiter (Indiana Co.) ; South 
Fork and Spangler (Cambria Co.) ; Sykesville (Jefferson Co.) ; 
St. Benedict (Cambria Co.); Tyler (Clearfield Co.) ; Walston 
(Jefferson Co.) ; Windber (Somerset Co. ). 

An investigation of this kind naturally resolves itself into a 
study of foreign population, as the Americans are found only in 
positions of more or less importance around the mines, so it was 
the life of the immigrant woman in her local setting that ab- 
sorbed attention. The nationalities of the immigrants are prac- 
tically the same in both sections. Sixty per cent. of the miners 
and almost all the mine laborers are Slavs,’ Lithuanians, and 
Italians. English, Welsh, Irish and Germans do only highly 
skilled work. The few Jews in the coal fields are engaged in 
trade, having’ followed the various nationalities coming into the 


coal fields. 
A detailed account of the two sections is now presented : 


A. ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


Housing cenditions.—Probably 75 per cent. of the houses in 
some sections are still owned by the companies, although one fre- 
quently hears it said that the company house is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. The newly arrived immigrant is likely to come 
without his family, so he boards with someone of his own race, as 
many as twenty or thirty men crowding into a four-room house 
with a man and his wife and family. In such cases three rooms, 
or perhaps .four, are used as bedrooms, leaving only a lean-to to 
serve as kitchen and living-room. The family sleeps in one room 
and the boarders in the rest, one set occupying the beds at night 
and another during the day if they happen to have a night shift at 
the mine. Sometimes, however, boarders sleep in the room with 
the family. The woman does all the housework and cooking 
for the men, each man usually buying his own food and paying 
her a certain sum for cooking it. The houses in which this class 
of immigrants live are usually four-roomed with a lean-to. They 


® Including Slovaks, Ruthenians, Hungarians, Magars, Poles, and Bohe- 
mians, as the term is used in the Pennsylvania mining regions. 
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are poorly built and are cold in winter, and the rent averages 
$1.00 per month per room. 

It is said on good authority that all the houses in which the 
newly arrived immigrants live are swarming with vermin. All 
are very dirty and the yards and alleys are frequently filthy. 

After the immigrant has been here a year or two he brings 
over his family, if he is a married man. They set up housekeep- 
ing in one of these old houses, taking boarders as just described. 
But they soon begin to save money to buy a house and lot. They 
accomplish this in the course of five or six years and they usually 
have a house in a better locality, with five or six rooms, not very 


well built but a great improvement over the old one. They have 


a parlor with lace curtains, rocking-chairs, and a gorgeous lamp, 


and in the kitchen they put a big cook-stove costing $30 or S4o. 
They may not have a lawn in front of the house but usually 
there is a vegetable garden at the back. They are not yet clean 
according to American ideas, especially in the care of the streets 
and alleys, but they are no longer filthy. The boarder is apt to 
vanish when this stage is reached. 

The third class of homes consists of those occupied by the 
skilled miners of all classes. They are usually six- or seven- 
roomed houses, comfortably built and furnished like any simple 
American home. In any case, they are Americans to all intents 
and purposes and have no especial need of help. 

Water supply.—Besides the housing conditions there are 
certain other characteristics of the anthracite fields which deserve 
mention. The water supply all through the region is good. 
Usually it comes from springs in the mountains and there is a 
fair supply for each locality, though not often a faucet in each 
house. 

Natural surroundings.—The natural surroundings are beauti- 
ful but not infrequently a patch is squatted down on a culm heap 
or between two culm heaps, so that the children play in coal from 
morning till night and the women see nothing but blackness from 
the windows. The culm heap" and the breakers are inevitable 

“ Successful efforts have been made to reduce the culm heap somewhat by 


converting part of it into a marketable product. 
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evils, but it is surely not necessary for houses to be built close to 
them when a walk of five minutes would bring the people to 
grass and often to a beautiful view as well. 

Employment of women.—Throughout the anthracite fields 
the women among the Slavs are in the great minority and are 
usually married early and kept busy at home with the usual duties 
and many boarders. But scattered through the region are silk 
mills, knitting mills, and shirt factories which employ young girls. 
In these the laws regarding child-labor and the hours and condi- 
tions of labor are not rigorously enforced and many hardships 
result. Conditions in the silk mills are not by any means as good 


as could be desired. 
B. BITUMINOUS FIELDS 


Housing conditions.—In the bituminous fields the company 
house is in evidence everywhere. When an operator opens a 
mine he lets a contract to a builder to put up a town of anywhere 
from fifty to three-hundred houses. In their worst state these 
houses have four or five rooms, no clapboards or foundations, 
and a very thin coat of plaster inside. They rent for from $4 
to $9 a month, according to the number of rooms, making in 
general an average of $1.00 per month per room as in the anthra- 
cite fields. There is no water faucet in the house, and often there 
are not more than three or four in the town. The average 
house is clapboarded but has no foundation, or only a board one. 
The best houses are found at Ernest and have six rooms, are clap- 
boarded, have stone foundations and a fairly good coat of plaster, 
and a water faucet in each kitchen. In this town the houses 
for the bosses have also an indoor closet and bath. In many 
towns the companies had no outdoor closets built when the houses 
were put up and therefore the people had to provide them for 
themselves. The result is buildings which in some cases do not 


provide for the requirements of decency and never for those of 
health. To go through an alley in one of these towns is a trip 
better imagined than described. In other cases the companies 
had out-houses built, but they are put up in groups of six or 
eight to serve for a block of houses. It is possible that part 
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of these are supposed to be reserved for women and part for men, 
but they are not so used. In exceptional cases an out-house is 
built for each dwelling, with a vault of the proper depth 

Furthermore, the immigrant in the bituminous fields has 
small opportunity to buy a house and lot for himself for the com- 
pany will not sell him land, even if he be disposed to buy. He 
does not, therefore, have the same chance to improve his sur- 
roundings that he would have in the anthracite fields and one 
strong incentive to saving is taken away. Yet, owing to the 
exigencies of bituminous mining, the company house seems to 
be the only practicable thing.'? 

Water supply.—tin several of these towns the water supply 
is bad and typhoid fever not uncommon. This is not entirely the 
fault of the companies, as the water is not naturally as good as 
in the anthracite fields. At the same time, since they are land- 
lords, it seems as if they ought to take at least some rudimentary 
measures to make the water drinkable. In several cases there 


was only one place in the town where drinking-water could be 


obtained, and often the Americans were afraid to drink even 
that without boiling. 

Sanitation.—These company towns, again excepting Ernest, 
have no sidewalks and no proper way of getting rid of garbage. 
The streets and alleys are very dirty and there is not even a pre- 
tence of cleaning them as there is in the anthracite fields, because 
there is no town organization to see to it, and the companies do 
not take the trouble. They clean up when there is an epidemic. 
\t the same time, these company towns do not give the impres- 
sion of crowding as do the patches in the anthracite fields. The 
houses are on larger lots and there are no hovels. The worst of 
the houses are not as bad as the worst in the anthracite fields, but 
neither do the best in the one case compare with the best in the 
other. The same may be said of the cleanliness of the towns. 

Employment of women.—The women marry young, as in the 
anthracite fields, and are in the main given over to the arduous 
duties of housekeeping and taking boarders, besides trying to 

"The life of a mine is only about ten years and men could not afford to 


own homes for such a sojourn. 
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care for numerous small children. There are comparatively 
few factories here. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in many respects 
living conditions are most undesirable in the two sections. Other 
features of the two regions, such as amusements and moral condi- 
tions, may well be discussed together. 

Amusements.—The amusements of the immigrants in both 
regions are few in number and practically all seem to be re- 
ducible to one root—drink. Even where there are theaters and 
concerts the immigrants do not go to them because they under- 
stand English so imperfectly, and for the same reason they do 
not frequent even the nicolodeons, penny arcades, etc., to any 


great extent. What characteristic social life they have centers 


about weddings and christenings, when a supply of liquor is 
bought and a carousal of several days follows. Then, too, 
there are many dances, with liquor always circulating freely 
Everyone goes to these dances, from the baby to the grand- 
mother. If there were no liquor sold it is probable that such 
dances would be an innocent enough form of amusement, for 
the round dance is seldom seen. As they are actually conducted, 
however, the women and children drink as well as the men, ugly 
tempers and evil passions are aroused, and there are frequent 
fights, while after the dance young men and women find oppor- 
tunity to indulge their inflamed passions. During the summer 
the dance is replaced by the picnic, which is prolonged till late 
in the evening, with dancing and liquor. This is a source of 
grave danger to the girls and is deplored by the better element 
among the immigrants themselves. 

Both dances and picnics are held under various auspices. 
Sometimes they are conducted by one of the men’s societies of 
the Roman Catholic church, and sometimes by the church itself, 
for the purpose of raising money. Usually there is a charge of 
25 cents a couple, and invariably the profits from the liquor- 
selling go into the church treasury. Neither picnics nor balls seem 
to be as common in the bituminous fields as in the anthracite. 

Aside from these the only amusement is beer-drinking, either 
at home or in the saloons. Through the anthracite fields saloons 
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abound and the liquor laws are iaxly enforced. In most places 
little pretense even is made of enforcing the Sunday laws, and 
where they are enforced some of the better class of Americans 
are doubtful as to the wisdom of this. The real question seems 
to be whether it is better for men to drink at home or in the 
saloon. If the saloons are closed on Sunday the men in one house 
together buy a keg of beer, which must be consumed by Monday 
morning or it will spoil. The result is a grand debauch, in which 
the women and children are participants. If the men could go 
to the saloon the women and children would probably get no 
beer and the men less because it would cost them more. 

In this same line another great evil is the practice of selling 
beer from the saloons by the quantity.’* There is a great deal 
of this, though it is illegal up to the amount of a quart, and it 
tends to increase drinking because beer sold by the quantity is 
much cheaper than when sold by the glass. 

In the bituminous fields saloons are not nearly as numerous 
and the laws are more strictly enforced. In the company towns 
there are no saloons, but to counterbalance this the beer wagon 
makes a visit every day or two and the people keep beer in the 
house by the keg. 

Moral conditions.—The lax moral conditions among the im- 
migrants flow in large part from the drink evil, but also in part 
from the conditions under which they live. There is no doubt 
that all of these nationalities are heavy drinkers and have brought 
the vice with them from their own countries. At home, however, 
they had not the money with which to buy much liquor, and it 1s 


possible that what liquor they had was less adulterated than 


ours and that it did less harm than when taken in our climate 
However that may be, what they get here undoubtedly leads to 
most of the fights and murders among them and to much of the 
vice. 

A difficulty arises from the necessity put upon the mine- 
workers of a daily bath. They come home with coal dust ground 
into them from head to foot and find a daily tub bath a necessity. 
In winter time there is no place in which to take this bath except 


13 


Rushing the growler.” 
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in the kitchen in the presence of the women and children. This 
lack of privacy is demoralizing. 

The three factors of drink, crowding, and the daily bath 
unite to make the standard of purity in the coal fields admittedly 
a low one. Illegitimate children are not uncommon, though 
when a mother is unmarried the priest usually makes it his busi- 
ness to see that the father of her child marries her. 

Favorable conditions.—Aside from these serious evils little 
else can be charged against the immigrants. Their standard of 
living is lower than ours but they slough off these faults in an 
amazingly short time if they have any chance at all. Further- 
more, they are frugal and thrifty, and law-abiding and peaceable 
when not under the influence of liquor. All of these nationalities, 
except perhaps the Italian, are well-developed, sturdy, healthy 
people. Taking them all in all, the immigrants in the coal fields 
make upon one the impression of being not vicious and criminal, 
but only ignorant and lacking in self-control. Those who know 
them best say they are most teachable when their suspicions are 
allayed. 

They soon become suspicious, because they are fleeced on 
every hand, from the instant that they land in New York or 
Philadelphia throughout their journey to the coal fields, in secur- 
ing and retaining work. Conductors and brakemen hustle and 
jostle them into the cars and put them off at wrong stations; 
landlords charge exorbitant rents; doctors and druggists wring 
money out of them in sickness; mine bosses tax them for allow- 
ing them to keep their jobs; unscrupulous men put on a gaudy 
button or badge and frighten the wife into paying them money 
to save herself from the fancied danger of an arrest; company 
stores force them to trade at them and supply shoddy goods at 
high prices, and so the list might be prolonged indefinitely. 
Where one American or company treats them with consideration 
and justice, not to speak of generosity, half a dozen take ad- 
vantage of their ignorance of our language and laws to make 
money out of them. It is small wonder that they soon become 
suspicious and surly to strangers. 

It seems desirable here for purposes of definiteness and com- 
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This parison to put in tabular form certain classes of facts, in accord- 
ance with a twofold grouping, as follows: 
ath First, general information in regard to each place studied, 


including population and occupations of women. 
Second, social life. For lack of a better term this has been 


TABLE I 


ANTHRACITE FIELDS.—GENERAI 


Place Population* 


Audenried...... ; 2,000 Housekeepin 
Dickson and 
Priceburgt 
Drifton 
Durvea. . 
Edwardsville 
Forest City.. 
Freeland 


Housekeeping 
Housekeeping 
Housekeepin 
Housekeeping; wor! 
Housekeeping; 
Housekeeping; 
overall factory 
Harleigh 5 Housekeeping; 
Hazleton Housekeeping anc 
shirt factories; 388 in two silk mills; 160 in 
mills; many go to Waverly fac- 


498 in three 


two knitting 
tories 
Jeanesville§ , Housekeeping; work in factories in Hazleton 
Jeddo aay Sika ,63 Housekeeping; work in factories in nearby towns 
Housekeeping 
Lattimer I and II Housekeeping; a few in nearby factories 
Mahanoy City.. ' Housekeeping; 220 girls in three shirt factories 
Mayfield......... ,ooott Housekeeping 
Milnesville....... f Housekeeping; factory work in nearby towns 
McAdoo....... : | Housekeeping; 60 girls in shirt factory 
Nanticoke... ; Housekeeping; 200 girls in two silk mill 
hosiery mill 
Housekeeping; 


“Ninth District ’ft ©€© a few in Hazleton n 
+4 


Old Forge and 


Mudtown.. 
Oiyphant.... 
Parkplace. 


Housekeeping; work in Taylor factories 


Housekeeping; 


Housekeeping 


300 


girls in silk mill 


Housekeeping; work in factories 

West Pittston. . Housekeeping; work in factories 
Shenandoah , 0,3 Housekeeping; varied factory work 
Housekeeping 

Upper Lehigh... .. .| ,2¢ Housekeeping; 20-30 girls in nearby mills 
Warrior Run. Housekeeping; work in factories in Wilkes 
Wilkesbarre Housekeeping; varied industries 


barre 


* Figures from the Census of 1900 used 

¢t The term “‘housekeeping’’ is meant to include taking boarders, as the great m: 
engage in this work. 

t The mining center frequently includes more than a political division 

9 J hese girls come mostly from Audenried, Freeland, and other small nearby towns 

§ Iron works here also employing 325 men ** Estimated at the present time 

tt Approximate. tt Just outside the city limits of Hazleton 
{4 Girls marry before the age of sixteen as a rule, especially among the Italians 


88 Now about 1,900. 
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TABLE III 
BITUMINOUS FIELDS.—GENERAL INFORMATION 


Population Occupations of Women 


Adrian Housekeeping 
Barnesboro Housekeeping 
Big Soldier Housekeeping 
| Housekeeping 
Chambersville. .... Housekeeping 
Conemaugh and 

Franklin§....... Housekeeping 
Connellsville**. | Housekeeping 
Crabtree or 

Jamison IV......| | Housekeeping 
Creekside.......... Housekeeping 
i) eee 375 | Housekeeping; 100 girls in overall factory 
Ehrenfeld.......... Housekeeping 
Housekeeping 
Housekeeping 
Ernest Housekeeping 
Fayette City 595 Housekeeping 
Forbes Road or 

Jamison III...... | Housekeeping 
Greensburgtf Housekeeping 
Hannastown or 

Jamison II....... F Housekeeping 
Haydenville....... | Housekeeping 
Hufff{... | Housekeeping; 80 in brass fitting factory 
Housekeeping 
Johnstown$§ 35 Housekeeping; some factory work 
MonongahelaftfT....| | Housekeeping 
Mt. Pleasantf{f.... 074! | Housekeeping; 200 girls in glass factory 
Patton] ........ | Housekeeping 
Penfield**** ....... Housekeeping 
PunxsutawneyTTTT 37! 50 girls in shirtwaist factory 
Housekeeping 
South Fork... = 2,635 Housekeeping 
Spangler...........| 1,616999%| Housekeeping 
Sykesvilleff{....... 156§§$§ | Housekeeping 
St. Benedict........ 400* | Housekeeping 
Tylerfff.... 2,000* Housekeeping 
1,937 Housekeeping 
Windber..........-}| 6,000 Housekeeping; 14 girls in kindling factory 
Arrow 


at 


© Steel works here employing several thousand men. 


*Approximate. 

t Now about 3,000. § Both now about 6,000; five-sixths foreigners 

t In Johnstown city limits. ** Iron mill here employing 300 men. 

tt Resident center for small mining towns nearby. Adrian Furnace, 100 Slovaks; Du Bois Iron 
Works, 64 Germans and Scotch; Locomotive Works. soo Germans, Scotch, and Irish; many Italians 
on railroads 

tt Business center for small mining towns; residential town for retired merchants and farmers 

“© Brass-fitting factories here employ a great many men. 

§§ Great steel works here, also minor industries using steel and iron. 

*** Estimated to be 45,000 now. 

ttt Factories here employing 1,000. Business center for nearby mining towns. 

t?t Coke ovens here also. ©44 Clay works here employing soo. §88 About 4,000 now 

**** | umbering and farming also employ the men here. Town a decandent one; lumbering nearly 
over and coal mine almost worked out. 

tttt Business center for small mining centers near. ©©49" Now about 2,500. 

tttt Now estimated at 10,000. 8888 Now estimated at 800. 
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made to include amusements, clubs and classes for women and 
church undertakings of a definitely social, as distinct from a 
purely religious, character.'* The kindergarten has been con- 
sidered in undertakings for women on account of its great im- 
portance to mothers. The public schools have not been mentioned 
as they are found in accordance with the law in every town. 


SUMMARY 

The situation may be summed up in this way: In the coal 
fields there are, roughly speaking, a million immigrants—men, 
women, and children—most of them of Slavic races, who have 
brought over to this country the manners and customs of a lower 
civilization than ours and who are living under conditions which 
tend to perpetuate their civilization instead of raising them to 
the level of ours. They live by themselves, not mingling with 
Americans and usually knowing them only as arrogant and un- 


just superiors. They live together so far as possible, they work 


together in gangs, they go to their own churches where they are 
preached to in their own tongue, they trade at stores where there 
are clerks of their own race. In spite of all this, the men do 
learn some English in the course of a few years, but many women 
never learn it at all. It is probably true that it is exceptional for 
a woman who is married to learn it. The children are more 
likely to acquire it, but when they go to the parochial schools, 
as most of them do, they get only a smattering. The immigrants 
have practically no opportunity to learn anything of our history 
and traditions or about our standards of living and morality. 

In the better parts of the towns, quite apart from these immi- 
grants, live the Americans and the immigrants of Anglo-Saxon 
and Celtic origin, holding the best positions and frequently scorn- 
ing the Slavs. Socially they will have nothing to do with them; 
many of them have the strongest dislike, even contempt, for the 
Slavs. The proportions between these two classes, of course, 
varies considerably, but probably in towns of more than 6,000 


“It is sometimes difficult to divide church work in this way without 
appearing to discriminate in favor of certain churches, and the fact that only 
one or two denominations are reported as doing special social work does not 
mean that the others are not doing valuable work along distinctly religious lines. 
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the proportion is usually from 50 to 75 per cent. Slav and from 
25 to 50 per cent. American, German, English, Welsh and Irish, 
while in the small patches not more than from Io to 20 per cent. 
would belong to the latter class. 

Betterment work.—The agencies at work Americanizing 
these immigrants are few and feeble. The only Protestant work 
at all systematized and extensive is that undertaken by the 
Presbyterian church and the Y. M. C. A. The Presbyterians 
have a committee in the anthracite fields, and another in the 
bituminous region, in charge of the work among the foreign 
speaking peoples, and these committees have established mission- 
aries in nearly all of the larger towns, who work out from them 
to the smaller towns. Their work for the most part is pro- 
fessedly religious, consisting of holding services in the native 
language of the people and in the distribution of tracts, but some 
of the missionaries also do a great deal of house-to-house visit- 
ing, protect the people from injustice in one form or another, and 
teach them their legal rights. They also have women as mis- 
sionaries who conduct sewing and cooking classes and visit in 
the homes, and nearly all the kindergartens in the coal fields are 
supported by the Presbyterians. In a few places the Methodists, 
Episcopalians, and Baptists have missionaries. Aside from these, 
there seem to be no other Protestant churches working among 
the foreigners. 

There are various reasons why the Protestant churches are 
doing so little. Among them must undoubtedly be put the indif- 
ference referred to above, but in justice to the churches other 
causes must be noted. One reason is that the efforts of the 
Presbyterian church seem to have met with small results compared 
with the money and energy expended. This has deterred others. 
Those who have charge of this work say they have met almost 


insuperable difficulties in finding the right men and women for 


the work.’® In several cases men sent have proved to be of bad 
character and the priests are still making the most capital possible 
out of that fact. In other cases, when they were ex-Catholics, 


'* The great difficulty, of course, is in getting suitable people who are at 


the same time familiar with the Slavic tongues. 
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the people looked upon them as renegades and would have noth- 
ing to do with them. Altogether, the men on the committees in 
charge of the work feel that it is slow and shows small results. 
This naturally discourages other churches from any attempts. 

A second reason is to be found in the weakness of the 
Protestant churches all through the coal fields. The Protestant 


population consists of the Anglo-Saxons and they are moving 


out of these fields as the Slavs come in, so that the congregations 
are steadily diminishing through no fault of their own. They 
are making a desperate struggle to keep open at all in the smaller 
towns and are expending all their strength in raising enough 
money to pay their ministers $40 or $50 a month. 

The strongest reason of all, however, lies in the fact that 
practically all of these immigrants are Roman Catholics. There 
are a few who belong to the Orthodox Greek church and some 
who are Lutherans or Calvinists, but the great majority were 
brought up Catholics and fear and respect the priest enough at 
least to keep away from Protestant churches and ministers. The 
policy of the Roman Catholic church is to give the people 
priests of their own nationality so far as possible. These priests 
in the coal fields are as a rule foreign born and bred and in many 
cases speak and understand English imperfectly. They know 
little of American ideas and ideals and often they fear the 
liberty of thought and speech characteristic of the country be- 
cause they believe it makes the people less loyal Catholics. They 
use their influence, therefore, to isolate their people. In some 
cases they urge them not to learn English. In all cases they 
forbid them to have any dealings with Protestant ministers or 
to enter classes that have any religious features. 

Their most permanent hold upon the people is probably gained 
through the parochial schools. In the bituminous fields there are 
comparatively few of these but in the anthracite region they are 
numerous. Here in many places it is estimated that 90 per cent. 
of the children attend them, which means that practically go 
per cent. never get into the public schools and so have no real 
opportunity to become Americanized in the true sense. It was 
difficult to get accurate information about the parochial schools 
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because, unlike the public schools, they do not report to the local 
or state superintendent, but it appears that they are far inferior'® 
to the public schools both in buildings and instruction. They 
rarely do more than fulfil the law as regards the teaching of 
English, and in some cases their professed object is to keep the 
children speaking their native tongue, that tongue being used in 


the school. 

The Roman Catholic church is undoubtedly the strongest 
power in the coal fields. It possesses the land and any agency 
which reaches these immigrants has to deal with the church in 
one way or another. This fact alone would explain why the 
Protestant churches have done little and why their attempts show 
such meager results. The bolder spirits, the more restless or 
dissatisfied minds, can sometimes be touched, but not the rank 
and file, and the women least of all. The priests have repeatedly 
broken up kindergartens and classes when they heard that the 
Bible was read or a hymn sung in them, and they have no hesi- 
tation about denouncing from the pulpit either a school or an 
individual. 

For the same reasons the Y. M. C. A. works under disadvan- 
tages, though not to so great a degree as do the churches. 
Toward it the attitude of the priest varies. Occasionally a priest 
is on friendly terms with the secretary and encourages his people 
to make use of the Association rooms and to attend classes which 
have no religious features. In most cases he is openly hostile, 
while in a few cases he is passive but is watchful to see that 
members of his flock do not slip away. The Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries admit frankly that even they do not touch the rank and file 
of the immigrants but they hope shortly, by emphasizing their 
purely educational features, to widen their influence. 

The Roman Catholic church itself, which could do almost 
anything with these people, seems to confine itself largely to mere 
formal requirements. It has some benefit societies for men and 
women and these societies are the ones which give the dances 
and balls and, when the priest is so disposed, plays or entertain- 


® Exceptions being the Irish and German parochial schools. 
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ments. In some cases the priest organizes temperance societies 
but this seems to be exceptional. 

It seldom appears that the priest sets forces to work to teach 
the people how to live better, to keep themselves and their houses 
clean, or that he makes any effort to improve the bad housing 
conditions and the intemperance, both of which result in so much 
immorality. 

Before closing this study, the more obvious needs of the 
people in the Pennsylvania mining regions might be summed up 
under the following six heads: 

1. They need better houses and more of them at reasonable 
rents. 

2. They need public baths, either free or very cheap, in every 
town and patch throughout the coal fields. Such baths, if suffi- 
cient in number, would do away with the kitchen bath and would 
surely help toward better moral conditions. 


3. They need places of amusement to offset the influence of 


the saloon. 

4. They need to mingle with Americans who are kindly dis- 
posed toward them; the women in this way to have opportunities 
to learn better ways of housekeeping, cooking, sewing and caring 
for children and the sick. 

5. They need simple lectures or some other form of instruc- 
tion in our laws, customs and history. 

6. And most important of all, they need to learn the English 
language. 

That is, in brief, they need a chance to become good Ameri- 
cans, and the withholding of this opportunity may eventually 
jeopardize the moral standards of a free people. 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN SOCIOLOGY! 


JAMES COLLIER 


Sydney, Australia 


The keystone of the Darwinian arch is still rejected by the 
ancient builders, to whom it is an unreality. The metaphysicians 
contend that the principle of natural selection is “not an idea,” 
and, as the world is to them a system of ideas, they feel the 
alleged process to be alien and unrelated to the rest of their 
thought. Hence, having failed to grasp its significance, they have 
made no use of the conception; and they work out their solutions 
of sociological problems with this supreme factor omitted; thus 
leaving, not only Hamlet, but the ghost, or the determining agent, 
out of the play. Even a Simmel exhausts the “sociology of 
secrecy and secret societies” without ever perceiving the opera- 
tion of this grand agency. Obediently following Spencer, whom 
he never names, he brings into line, one after another, the char- 


acteristic Spencerian concepts of differentiation and integration, 


individuation and environment, without which his metaphysical 
sociology would not exist; but the demiurge, whose sportive Puck 
and dainty Ariel these are, has escaped his purview. The meta- 
physician in society has not yet advanced from nature to grace. 

If natural selection is no idea, then is the Deity no idea; 
substance, the absolute, the world-generating ego, the uncondi- 
tioned, and all the brood of ultimates that are lineally descended 
from the conception of a Deity are “no ideas.” For natural 
selection is no invention of Darwin. It came to him, not he to it. 
It was an inheritance, not an acquisition, still less, a creation. 
It is more the final outcome of a long cosmic process, of which 

*The present article is a continuation of a series contributed to Knowledge 
during the last few years. The first, on “The Origin of Sociological Species,” 
appeared in October, 1902; two, on “Cross-Fertilisation in Sociology,” in Feb- 
ruary and April, 1903; four, on “The Struggle for Existence in Sociology,” in 
June, August, November, and December, 1903; and one, on “Variability in 


Sociology,” in September, 1904. 
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the ghost of the savage chief was the first term. Let us see how 
the master describes his vision of the universe as governed by this 
agency, and how the background of his thought constantly betrays 
its origin. 

Darwin’s view of natural selection is so beautifully consistent 
from first to last that it could never have been gathered from a 
host of conflicting facts, but must have sprung from the depths 
of his consciousness, not from its surface. He is so destitute of 


poetical imagination that his wings fail to lift him, and his 


expression is everywhere inadequate to his thought. All the 
more, it is sincere, as the diction of few writers is. Very grad- 
ually did the new concept disclose to him its real nature. Both 
French and English critics made merry over the anthropomor- 
phism of The Origin of Species. Natural selection there figures 
as a transcendent Power that is ever on the watch for the appear- 
ance of variations throughout the world, scrutinizes them 
narrowly, rejects this and accepts that, masses and perpetuates 
them, and thus constructs a new organ or builds up a new species. 
It evidently bears an uncommonly close resemblance to Provi- 
dence, which science was believed to have shunted, and even to 
that Special Providence which, Carlyle tells us, all logic is 
against, though all sentiment is for it. The idea is, in fact, the 
legacy bequeathed to the naturalist by his dying religion. John 
Sterling told Caroline Fox that he had learned to clothe the 
abstractions of German metaphysics with flesh and blood, ear- 
nestly to believe in them, and confidently to reason from them. 
That was exactly what Darwin did with his potent new entity. 
For five and twenty years he lived with it and brooded over it. 
He made a reality, an idol, a god of it. Perhaps in no other way 
could he have realized its efficacy or applied it with such success 
to resolve problems hitherto insoluble. In no other way, at all 
events, can others grasp it in its length and breadth, its living and 
breathing substance. No one in our time would seem to have 
dealt such rude blows to the old theism as Darwin has dealt. He 
has fashioned a Supreme Power whose chief agent is the genius 
of destruction; whose scene of operations is a battlefield; to 
which love and hatred, virtue and vice, intelligence and trickery, 
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loyalty and dissimulation, are equally acceptable instruments; 
which revels in contradictions and contents itself with imperfec- 
tions; which is as capricious as a child and blunders as recklessly. 
Small resemblance here, it might be thought, to the transcend 

watchmaker of Paley, the stern Jehovah of Calvinism, or the 
benevolent Deity of modern humanitarianism. The antagonism 
and the iconoclasm are almost wholly illusory. Hardly an attri- 
bute that Darwin ascribes to natural selection but may be paral- 
leled by attributes that worshipers of all faiths have ascribed 
to their divinities. It could not be otherwise, the laws of 
thought remaining constant. As the abstractions of the meta- 
physician are the shadows of dead gods, the generalizations of 
the savant are the survivals of extinct anthropomorphisms. New 
natural selection is but old creation writ larger and somewhat 
differently conceived. Thus Darwinism is but Calvinism other- 
wise stated and applied to natural history. There would have 
been no Darwin had there been no Calvin. But there would be 
a new Calvin now that there has been a Darwin. We may read 
human life and history afresh in the light of the new revelation. 
We may restate the old laws and find them radically unchanged. 


In exploring history we seem to walk on shifting sands. 
Contradictions start up on all sides. Races, peoples, dynasties, 
sociological species of every description, are alternately aided and 
injured, preserved and destroyed by identical agencies. A similar 
relationship may be a help or a hindrance. A son may buttress his 
father’s throne, like the Black Prince, or may take up the 
responsibilities of government from his father’s sinking hands, 
like George the Fourth, or the recently crowned King of Sweden; 
or he may be actively or secretly hostile, like that same George 
and other princes of Wales, Louis the Eleventh, and Frederick 
the Great; or, again, it may be necessary in the interests of the 
state that an heir-apparent should be put to death, like Crispus, 
Carlos, and Alexis. The marital bond is still more potent for 
good or evil. The wife of a ruler may be the means of introdu- 


cing a new religion, like queens of old France, mediaeval Russia, 
and modern Prussia ; or she may use her influence to keep religion 
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reactionary, like a late empress of the French, and education 
obscurantist, like her immediate predecessor. The wife of a 
general may aid him to save an empire, as Serena aided Stilicho, 
while the wife of a ruler, like the same Eugénie, may inflame the 
spirit that provoked a ruinous war. The fraternal relation has 
likewise its uses and its dangers. The Turk can “bear no brother 
near the throne,” while, in a more advanced state of society, the 
king of Siam distributes his brothers as deputies throughout the 


kingdom. The earliest law of marriage, endogamy, is apt to be 
injurious, as to the Braganzas, if allowed to survive its utility, 


or as may be seen in any fishing or mining village; while the 
exogamy that supersedes it sometimes gains support or additional 
territory, but oftener brings endless wars in its train. The same 
quality is advantageous or disadvantageous at different times. 
Mildness of character was injurious to Marcus Antoninus, 
ruinous to Louis the Meek, and fatal to the emperor Tacitus; it 
added to the popularity of Louis XII. His repute for sanctity 
clothed Louis IX with authority, but impaired the power of 
Edward the Confessor; while devilishness did not thwart the 
plans of Louis XI. Unchastity destroyed more than one Roman 
emperor, a king of Norway, and queens of Scotland and Spain; 
it did not injure Henry VIII or Napoleon I, but it threatened the 
throne of Napoleon III; it was fatal to Gambetta, Boulanger, 
and Parnell, but was not detrimental to recent English statesmen 
whose position was more secure. Avarice may be beneficial, as 
in the case of Louis XII, Elizabeth, and several Prussian sover- 
eigns; but it is oftener injurious, and a retrenching colonial 
ministry has accomplished its painful but necessary task by the 
sacrifice of its popularity ; while another colonial ministry secures 
a prolonged lease of office in Victoria, by the policy that proved 
fatal in New Zealand. Mere self-sacrifice may be publicly 
fruitful or unfruitful according to circumstances. A New Zea- 
land premier who sacrificed his life to his mission of introducing 
State socialism into his colony may bequeath to his successors an 
unprecedented term of office and power; while another, who also 
sacrifices his life, but in the cause of honest government, may 
die unavailingly and in despair, alike for himself and his colony. 
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The banner of reform may float over victory or over defeat; a 
reforming policy that may be safe in a father, as in Septimus 
Severus, is unsafe in a son, as in Caracalla. Wealth is often in- 
dispensable, and it aided the establishment of the Medicean 
dynasty, which assured the independence of Florence; but the 
wealth of Florence led to the loss of its liberty. To succeed, an 
artist must have some kind of superiority; but Paul Baudry’s 
superiority was injurious to him; and, in general, it is not the 
most brilliant men, but the safest, who are appointed to posts of 
honor and emolument in every country. So is it with peoples: 
“the hapless gift of beauty” may be fatal, as it was to “the Niobe 
of nations,” and as eloquence and imagination have been to 
Ireland. The intellectual superiority of Constantinople over 
Rome did not aid it in its struggle for the papacy; but the con- 
siderable part that the Italian princes played in the Renaissance 
was serviceable to them. Venice was long unsympathetic to the 
Renaissance, and it flourished; Florence was its chief seat, and it 
gained enormously by its pre-eminence. Opposite qualities may 
be alike disastrous. Courage is sometimes fatal, as in Alexander 
Severus, and may lead to the fall of a dynasty; while cowardice 
may no less extinguish, as in Helliogabalus. Humanity may be 
fatal, and so has often been cruelty. Novelty, or variability, is 
the driving-wheel of the cosmos, and they win who exhibit it; 


but variation in excess, or prematurely, disappears or is disas- 
trous ; while peoples, like the Arabs, have survived for a thousand 
years in an unchanging environment, because they refused to 
vary. Conservatism, or heredity, is the sheet anchor of society, 
and those peoples, like England and Russia, most successfully 
weathered the storms of the French revolutionary wars which 
had most internal stability; but stagnation was fatal to Austria 
in 1848 and 1866, as it had been to Prussia in 1806. Defects 
may prove useful: the papacy was aided by Gregory the Great’s 
simplicity and the French monarchy by Louis the Twelfth’s 
good-nature. Everything has its time and place. The same 
quality is not the same in two different countries or at two differ- 
ent periods. Fitness to the environment brands two apparent 
identities as, for the occasion, unlike. Courage is not courage 
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when prudence is wanted. Private indulgence may be, as in 
Marcus Antoninus, Severus, and Carus it was, a public wrong. 
Even where the crimes of a ruler, as Henry VIII or Napoleon, 
are demonstrably such, if they do not touch the essence of his 
character or affect the value of his work, he is allowed to commit 
them, and he is not too severeiy punished. When the individual 
is punished, like Louis XI and Napoleon, his work may remain. 

What, then, are the real features and inner characters of that 
Proteus which presents such a changing mask? What are the 
laws of that. selection by nature, of that fitness which survives, of 
that adaptation to the environment which evolves new species? 


They are manifestly numerous, often complex, variable, and hard 


to seize. 

The history of brute strength in the animal kingdoms re- 
hearses the part that the most visibly imposing of the elements 
is to play on the theater of human history. In the first geological 
epoch animals were sti!l small, feeble, and (so to speak) unfin- 
ished. In the secondary epoci the mammoth dinosaurian reptiles 
reveal brute force at its apogee, but still with little sensibility 
or intelligence. “The angel shows itself rarely and with diffi- 
culty through the highly organized brute,” says Amiel in one 
of his felicitous moments. In the tertiary epoch the size of 
animals was lessened: the largest animals—the elephant, the 
mastodon, the dinotherium—did not equal the dinosaurians. On 
the other hand, there was a continuous progress in sensibility and 
intelligence. The quaternary epoch witnessed a continuous 
decline in the size of the terrestrial mammals. Not at first, then, 
but secondarily, the supreme power incarnates itself in physical 
force, riots there for a while, then flees to embody itself in quite 
other qualities and attributes. 

Sociological species of all kinds are likewise small and feeble 
at the outset. Their slowly gathering strength masses itself in 
races, peoples, individuals of huge proportions, and their second 
stage is perhaps that of their greatest visible force. They slowly 
decline in manifest bulk, and their epoch of greatest power is 
that when their forms are grown moderate and well proportioned. 


The path of conquest is the path of the Titans. They peopled 
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the center and north of Europe and determined the type that 
should rule the world for ages to come. The primitive so-called 
Aryans are described as a tall, vigorous, and athletic race. The 
Gauls were of great stature and large-limbed. The Germans were 
still taller and more savage. The Celts were tall, powerful, and 
muscular. That the Ligurians and the Iberians, who were 
“short, with slender bones, and feeble muscular attachments,”’ 
gave way before the Gauls, and the Gauls before the Germans, 
seems to witness to the victory of physical force. And it cannot 
be denied that the British have conquered the French—have 
driven them from the East Indies and the West Indies, from 
Canada and North America, from the Mediterranean and Egypt, 
and are displacing their commerce and language all over the globe 
—in virtue largely of their superior bodily strength. They ride, 
boat, row, swim, and are famous for their physical carnivals and 
international sports. It seems to have been the hardy and handy, 
the sporting and out-of-doors living colonials who contributed 
most to defeat the Boers in the later stages of the South 
African war. 

In these and all such cases the possession of bodily strength 
or aptitude was an obvious advantage. The weapons of the 
Gauls who took Rome were inferior to those of the Romans; 
their numbers were less and their discipline no greater; but the 
effeminacy of the Romans was easily overcome by the bodily 
force of the Gauls. In other cases the physical superiority may 
have been allied to other superiorities. The Celts who drove the 
Ligurians and the Iberians before them had better weapons; the 
English who drove the French from Canada and elsewhere were 
better supported by their government or by the colonial govern- 
ments ; and the French who fail as colonists are more disabled by 
unsatisfied domestic affections than the English; and so on. But 
physical force will often, at least, be found to be a, where it is 
not the, determining element. In Darwinian language, the giant, 
robust, and conquering species are probably the result of varia- 
tions in the direction of greater size and strength being seized on 
by natural selection, accumulated, and distributed. 

Political institutions have owed their origin to such a varia- 
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tion, thus selected. *‘I believe in violence,” said the late Dr. Parker, 
the preacher of a religion of love, whose Founder told that the 
kingdom of heaven—namely, absolute truth, right living, true 
blessedness—is not taken by violence. \nd Bodin believed that 
societies had their beginning “in very force and violence.” Both 
have undoubtedly their place. When the young prairie stallion, 
bull, or ape, which has previously fought with and, by superior 
strength, defeated a rival, breaks away from the troop, with his 
cortége of females and young, and forms a new society, he uses 
force, even (as often happens) to the killing of deserters; but his 
harem follows him also willingly from the instinct of hero- 
worship that is innate in animals. And the two unequally yoked 
factors of the common life lead it from first to last. 

A variation of physical force sometimes gives rise to chief- 
tainship. Some Indian hill-tribes have never known inequality. 
Among the Fuegians, though they have powerful and resolute 
men among them, there seems to be perfect equality. Among the 
Australians, who are slightly more advanced, we may observe 
the beginnings of chiefship, and it is apparently founded on 


physical superiority. In old Victoria a wild white man, of 


colossal proportions, was believed to be a dead chief resuscitated. 
Almost always, in early communities, the possession of it is an 
advantage. Where it is lacking, there must be exceptional 
qualities of mind or character to supply the want of it. 

It remains an attribute of priceless value where early social 
states survive. Charles Martel and Pepin the Short had the 
strength of an ox. Charlemagne was of gigantic stature and 
strength. Caesar Borgia was the finest man of his time, with the 
strength of an athlete, and he owed his ascendency to the fact. We 
may add that he is held to have founded the temporal power of 
the papacy. King Ferdinand of Spain and Duke Alfonso of Bis- 
ceglia were two of the finest princes of their time. When an 
empire sinks into barbarism, the character of its rulers will reflect 
the prevailing temper. In such ages it is an advantage, when it 
is not a necessity, that the ruler, who is usually at the same time 
the military chief, should possess bodily strength. Men of feeble 
make, like the emperors Tacitus and Alexander Severus. are de- 
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feated almost in advance. Yet in only a few instances is the pos- 
session of corporeal! strength the decisive attribute. Maximin was 
promoted from the ranks by an emperor because of his physical 
force, and he rose to be emperor through strength alone; but 
he soon perished, with his family, from the disgust and hatred he 
excited. Another athlete, Basil the Macedonian, on the other 
hand, founded a notable dynasty that lasted for nearly two 
hundred years and still lives in the Bourbons. The one was a 
brutal savage, while the other was an enlightened ruler. Not 
physical strength, but intellectual superiority, thus modified the 
Eastern Empire. 

When a revolution has to be accomplished—when a social 
structure many centuries old, and buttressed by all the props of 
tradition, has to be overthrown, it may be necessary for its success 
that the revolutionary movement should be incarnated in a Titan. 
Perhaps the “divine brutality” of the miner’s son could alone have 
carried the German Reformation to a successful issue. At the 
Diet of Worms substitute the yielding nature of the diminutive 
Melanchthon for the brawny figure of Luther, and what would 
have been the result? It matters little whether the battle is moral 
or physical. Mirabeau had a robust constitution (he was born, like 
Louis Quatorze, with two teeth already cut) and the body of an 
athlete. Could a less Herculean personality have converted a 
simmering mass of discontent into a destructive torrent? Had 
the prim and slender Robespierre figured at the beginning of 
the convention instead of at its end, and had the elemental Danton 
changed places with him, would there have been the Reign of 
Terror? 

When a dying race, like the Merwings, has become impotent, 
the stalwart leaders of a fresh stock, like Charles Martel and 
Pepin the Short, may owe their ascendency in part to their 
physical prowess. 

Numbers, the secondary form of force, come into play in the 
second stage, and they may be considered a consequence of the 
ascendency of a physically powerful individual or clan, combined 
with favoring circumstances. We conceive the legendary inva- 
sions of early Europe as triumphs of physical force and as having 
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been effected by huge masses. In most instances it is by an error 
of historical perspective. Almost every invasion has been begun 


by single individuals—travelers and explorers, missionaries and 


merchants. The armies that follow them are often small. The 
Macedonian conqueror subdued Asia with 35,000 men. The 
Romans conquered Gaul with less than 30,000. The numbers 
assigned to the invading Franks in the fifth century are only 
12,000. The British have conquered India with a handful of 
English troops, aided by Indian auxiliaries. Fustel de Coulanges 
doubted if mere force was capable of creating or sustaining any 
government whatever. In fact, conquerors have often been 
welcomed. Many European peoples joyfully received Julius 
Caesar. Caesar Borgia was loved by the populace, and his 
resurrection expected. 

Other qualities come in aid of force, even when it is greatest. 
It was not physical strength that conquered Europe for Napoleon. 
The French soldiers at Jena, said a German, were small men, but 
they fought like devils. Walter Scott saw in the hospital at 
Brussels the French who had been wounded at Waterloo. He 
was struck with the suppressed fury of their looks. The fiery 
horsemen in Detaille’s picture of the battle of Friedland will 
evidently prove formidable combatants. 

Force, even in its grossest form, may at length be half re- 
deemed by being shot through with high spiritual qualities. In 
an eloquent passage the historian of “the liberal empire” has well 
shown that a victory in the field is due, not more to the military 
forces employed, than to the savant who has perfected their arms, 
the poet who has exalted the imaginations, the historian who has 
recited the national glories, the artist who has delineated them, 
the philosopher who has taught contempt of death, the orator 
who has celebrated patriotism, and the statesman who has negoti- 
ated alliances and fashioned public opinion. Pace M. Ollivier, it 
may even enlist the power of conscience on its side, and a people 
may intervene (as in Italy and Cuba) in the interests of rectitude. 

So far from mere size and strength being necessarily advan- 
tageous and thus leading to victory in the struggle for existence, 
they are often disadvantages, and smallness is not seldom a gain. 
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How many species are there that have survived in consequence 
of their diminutive proportions! In the sphere of sociology, most 
of the great empires, from the Assyrian to the Napoleonic, have 
had a brief duration. Small communities, on the other hand, live 
on in virtue of their smallness. The republics of San Marino 
and Andorra and the principality of Montenegro have been 
aided by nature to survive. Monaco and Wiirttemberg, even 
Belgium and Switzerland, appeal to the chivalry of mankind, 
which would resent their absorption by a powerful neighbor. 
Smallness is especially favorable in guerilla warfare. The 
\ragonese nobles were able to resist their sovereign, Ferdinand, 
because they could maneuver small bands in the mountains. 
Smallness was the strength of the Boers in the South African war. 

Nevertheless, other things being equal, mass must in the long 
run be decisive in sociology, as in every physical province. The 
innumerous Japs may beat the more numerous Russians a second 
time, perhaps, but at length, unless the Japanese succeed in infus- 
ing their own living spirit into the dead or sleeping masses of 
China, the Russian excess of numbers will tell. France, reduced 
from forty millions to thirty-eight and remaining stationary, 
stands already defeated before the German sixty millions, which 
still increase. The massing of peoples generally, through the 
disappearance of racial or historic distinctions, will give an 
irresistible advantage to numbers. The most multitudinous 
peoples—the North Americans and the Russians—will dominate 
the future, if only because they will furnish scope for the emer- 


gence of varieties. The winning form of government or code 
of laws, the all-conquering religion, has the best chance of spring- 


ing up in a widespread and populous state. 

The conflict between classes in a society is a continuation of 
the struggle between peoples. The kingly races and the nobles 
in many countries were formed by or consisted of the invading 
races. Abundant evidence shows that, amid a dark population, 
they long had the light hair and fair complexion of the conquer- 
ing Aryans. In some countries, as in Pelasgic Greece, the physical 
superiority may have been accentuated by intellectual or other 
superiority. That it was not so in Italy, Spain, or Gaul seems to 
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be proved by the adoption of the language of the conquered. 
For thirteen hundred vears in western Europe the classes thus 
held the masses in subjection. This superiority in part dis- 
appeared with the introduction of gunpowder. English serfage 
declined with the victories of the cross-bowmen on the fields of 
Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. The successive aavances of the 
Third Estate and the modifications of all political species—legis- 
lative, administrative, judicial—are due in part to the same 
decline of physical force. 

Long after physical force has ceased to be used or displayed, 
it remains in the background as a means of coercion. The upris- 
ings of the masses are often suppressed by the menace to employ 
it. In 1848, when the Chartists threatened London, the Duke of 
Wellington told Bunsen that he would answer for the keeping of 
the peace, but not a man should be called out unless there was 
an absolute necessity for it. In 1867 the tide had turned, and 
power passed to the other side. The masses then acquired the 
possession of force, and the classes (represented by a conservative 
government) did not dare to summon the military ; even the threat 
was a brutum fulmen. The event symbolized a whole history. 
Visible physical force is the cutward symbol of the intellectual 
and moral power of the community, concentrated in a military 
aristocracy. As it spreads, it becomes less obtrusively military, 
and ultimately it becomes almost coextensive with the population. 

The battle is henceforth transferred from the field to the 
senate. Physical force is now refined, but it is still visibly there. 
In old countries like England, the conservative benches of the 
House of Commons are (or used to be) filled by men of no 
small physical bulk, stolid and impassive; while the liberals and 
the radicals (with notable exceptions, such as Sir W. Harcourt) 
are often light-weights. It has been observed that the labor 
leaders of recent years*are commonly men of slight physique and 
feeble make. The rocklike conservatives are thus able to make 
a massive resistance to the attacks of the liberals, while the 
liberals are the billows that dash against the rocks, and the radi- 
cals resemble the spray that arises from the shock. On all such 
variations of physical force from age to age natural selection 
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lays hold, giving it, as it emerges, the signs and seals of power 
and authority, but only because such physical manifestations are 
the effluence of a moral or intellectual force which thus vindi- 
cates its right to rule. 

The part of physical force in the administration will vary 
with the character of the policy adopted. A pacific policy will 
make room for classes and individuals in whom physical force 
has not a large hereditary development. The forty years’ peace 
in Europe witnessed statesmen with puny frames, such as Thiers, 
Guizot, and Russell, and a woman as the chief sovereign in west- 
ern Europe. With the revival of the war spirit and the coming 
to the front of a military race, statesmen of a different stamp 
were wanted. Hence the twenty-five years’ reign of Bismarck. 
The great chancellor was a colossus; his whole form and every 
feature bore the imprint of power. When he fell, he was 
succeeded by a milder man of the same physical stamp, who was 
(for the time) the last of the race. The gain of brute force, to 
Prussia, first, and then to all Germany, was enormous; it fash- 
ioned the supremacy of Prussia and procured the victory of 
Germany. With the gaining of these ends its uses ceased. A 
chancellor of the type of Bismarck would now be injurious. 
Hence Germany has had a Hohenlohe and then a Bulow—states- 
men of the conventional type. 

The history of marital relations exhibits a similar evolution. 
The example of the animals shows that pairing cannot have been 
at the outset wholly the work of force. But force soon entered. 
Exogamy is the second stage of savage marriage, and in its 
earliest form exogamy means violence. It is not at first easy to 
perceive what a tribe had to gain by rapes that often involved 
it in war. If legend may be accepted as containing a grain of 
history, a whole people may have owed its subjugation to the 
practice. On the other hand, alliances that arose out of such 
marriages (like that between the tribe of Pocahontas and the 
Virginians) would neutralize the wars. Darwin and Weismann 
come to the rescue. If cross-fertilization is the cause of all or 
even only of favorable variations, tribes or peoples may have 
owed to such unions the birth of men who advanced it in new 
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ways. The captured females, at all events, introduced new blood 
which must have communicated fresh vigor to the tribe. In 


just this way have been bred the conquering races. The invading 


peoples of the fifth century, carrying few women with them and 
intermarrying with the indigenes, have developed the most robust 
of European peoples. The toughest and most enterprising of 
all are the most exogamous—the North Americans. 

In the relations between husband and wife and between 
parents and children the element of force long plays its part. 
Abductions are not uncommon: the foundation and _ settlement 
of New Zealand arose out of the consequences of a romantic 
abduction. It was a surprise to many worthy people when a lord 
chancellor laid it down a few years ago that a man could not 
legally use force to recover his wife. After force has deserted 
the formation of the relationship, it remains to aid in its mainte- 
nance or insure its dissolution. How considerable a part it 
may play we perceive in the old Roman freedom of divorce, 
which affected party struggles in the declining republic. 

The utility of sternness in the rearing of children is found by 
Hallam in the firmness of character thus given to them. Obvi- 
ously, families so reared would gain in strength for the battle of 
life. The Greys and Burleighs of the sixteenth century, the stern 
Huguenots, and the rugged Scottish Covenanters thus acquired 
their grit. So did the formation of the patria potestas in ancient 
Rome give a band of cohesion to the family which long effectually 
resisted disintegration and infused constancy into that iron breed. 

The ultima ratio of force plays a large part in the religious 
struggle, and there is hardly any material form of the conflict 
which its history does not exhibit. In the most sacred arena of 
the human spirit brute force runs riot. A complete enumeration 
of the means used in different ages to gain the victory for one 
religion over another would exhaust the possibilities of human 
action in the physical sphere. Few religions owe to it their intro- 
duction into a country; most owe to it their establishment there. 
The purest religions seem to find it indispensable. A subtle kind 
of physical force will be found to lie at the back of the least 
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aggressive. The religion that develops such force from within 


or acquires it from without alone gains an ascendency. 

Is it possible to sum up, in a few sentences, the part that 
force has played, in all its forms, in establishing or suppressing 
religions? It is a commonplace to assert that the persecution 
they have undergone has strengthened them. Personal and 
public hostility did not quench the zeal of the fiery soul that 
uttered the maxim: the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church; but such men have at all times been in a minority. Pub- 
lic persecution cowes most communities as petty persecution 
cowes most individuals. The letters of Cyprian of Carthage, 
some documents preserved in the Ecclesiastical History of Euse- 
bius, the evidence of Tertullian, and the whole history of the 
church show that the /apsi were numerous, and their numbers 
grew as the wealth of the Christians increased. Persecution 
crushed Paganism and checked the advance of Christianity; it 
suppressed, if it never quite extinguished, Arianism, Nestorian- 
ism, and fifty other heresies; it stamped out Islam and Judaism 
in Spain; it rooted up nascent Protestantism in Spain, Italy, 
and (as has lately been discovered?) on the banks of the Durance 
so early as 1530; it blighted adolescent Protestantism in Belgium, 
Bohemia, and throughout France. It failed to destroy Presby- 
terianism in Scotland, but a political accident brought its short 
career there to an untimely end. Persecution extinguished the 
pre-Moslem religion in Arabia, and it reduced the Nestorian 
Christians of Persia from 5,000 or 6,000 families to 800, 500, or 
300. 

There is, then, an unmistakable sanction for force in the 
history of religions. Probably all the greater religions and many 
of their sects have in turn appealed to it and been consolidated 
by it. Brahminism and Buddhism, Christianity, Catholicism 
and Protestantism, Anglicanism and Presbyterianism, have been 
established by it and the rival religions or sects disadvantaged 
or crushed. Not only is force not alien to religion, but there 
seems to be a close affinity between it and the religious or at 
least the ecclesiastical temper. More than any other of the 
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spiritual powers, religion naturally clothes itself with authority 
The sight of a rival religion almost maddens the adherents of 
others. A dying religion that refuses to die requires to be put to 
death. It was the pressure of the bishops that made the Roman 
emperors resort to violence. Even the great Augustine, not for 
the first time obeying his passions, advocated its use in a letter 
that served as the Magna Charta of persecution all through the 
Middle Ages. Gregory the Great urged rulers to bring back 
heretics by force. Boniface appealed for military aid to these 
same rulers because he could not extinguish heathenism without 
it. Instructed and evidently unbiased contemporary scholars, like 
M. Lavisse, hold that the new religion could have been saved only 
by authority. A firm and precise discipline, he maintains, was 
needed to rescue those barbarous tribes from the powerful and 
seducing dominion of the old cults. So impartial a judge as 
Victor Duruy doubts whether the civil wars of France in the 
sixteenth century could have been avoided. They and the massa- 
cres that accompanied them destroyed 800,000 lives, and among 
these were some of the sagest heads and strongest natures in the 
kingdom. Men of an antique grandeur of character, like 
L’Hopital and Agrippa d’Aubigné; men and women who were 
invincible in adversity, like Coligny, Henry of Navarre, and 
Jeanne d’Albret, disappeared from France once for all, and it is 
but at rare intervals that revenants like Guizot reveal the char- 
acter of an extinct race. 

None the less, there are evident limits to the efficacy of force. 
It must move in the same direction as public opinion. A succes- 
sion of decrees and edicts issued by the Senate and the emperors 


against the invasion of foreign cults was innocuous because it ran 


counter to the popular sentiment. <A _ similar succession of 
Imperial edicts against Paganism from Constantine to Theodosius 
remained without real effect because the old religion was stiil too 
deeply rooted. It must also be in conformity with the genius of 
a race or people. How imperfectly the work of conversion was 
accomplished among the Saxons seems to be shown by the origin 
of the Protestant Reformation among them, their ready accept- 
ance of it, and their propagation of it throughout Europe. They 
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had been Protestants all along. Less than a century after the 
missionary Bonifice converted the Austrasian Germans by the 
aid of force to Roman Christianity the converted peoples had 
been reconverted to a freer faith than they had been taught by 
this man of rule and cannon, and had transformed the Roman 
Christ he had introduced into a German Christ. The Moslems 
of Andalusia and the Marranos can never have become true 
Christians. If Catholicism reconquered France, Austria, and 
South Germany, it did not conquer their intellects; scientific and 
philosophic France became skeptical, and Catholic Germany be- 
came the most Protestant of Catholic peoples. <A line of organic 
cleavage seems to separate the Catholic from the Protestant 
peoples. The longheaded, blonde races are Protestant; the dark, 
broadheaded races are Catholic. Force crosses such a line only 
in appearance. Nothing but the mixing of stocks that is rapidly 
taking place will make practicable the passage of a religion from 
one people to another. 

Even the literary and aesthetic social functions may have 
their origin in a variation of physical force, accompanied by an 
intellectual or aesthetic variation. The earlier poets belonged to 
the military class whose deeds they sang, and the first artists were 
offshoots of the governing class whose portraits or achievements 
they delineated. Only in later ages could an English merchant 
tell his nephew, Pope, and Sir Godfrey Kneller that he could 
buy far better specimens of humanity on the coast of Africa for 
ten guineas. Science and philosophy sometimes gain in the field 
of controversy through the physical strength of their champions; 
Tait, Huxley, and Tyndall owed some of their fighting vigor to 
their athletic frames. Descartes and Vauvenargues had been 
soldiers, and Victor Cousin had the very temperament of a 
fighter; Schiller and Schelling had the aspect of military officers; 
and Sir William Hamilton diverted to philosophy a long inherit- 
ance of physical strength. At certain stages in its history phi- 
losophy has therefore been advantaged through its adoption as a 
career by men of unusual physical energy. 

From another side both science and philosophy have lost 
through the antagonism of brute force. The speculative reason 
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should be free as air, yet its eagle wings have often been clipped. 
Philosophical sects were repeatedly suppressed in the Roman 
Empire. Socrates was poisoned, and his disciples were scattered. 
Anaxagoras and Wolf were banished. Bruno and Vanini were 
burned. Ramus was butchered. Campanella underwent almost 
lifelong imprisonment. Descartes was scared and Kant intimi- 
dated. Will it be said that these were acts of individual signifi- 
cance, with which sociology has no concern? Is it nothing 
(to take only one example) that the philosophy of Giordano 
Bruno was thus extinguished for three centuries, till it was 
revived by John Addington Symonds as a philosophic credo 
that might be held by evolutionists of a spiritual type in our own 
time? 

The more material pursuit of science has likewise been thus 
arrested. Tycho Brahe was driven from Denmark. Roger 
Bacon and Galileo were imprisoned. Levoisier was told that 
“the republic had no need of chemists,” and he was guillotined. 
A crowd destroyed Priestley’s instruments. Many a wizard who 
has been mobbed was only a daring experimentalist, and it is 
impossible to reckon how many discoveries have thus been nipped 
in the bud. Late in their history the sciences may thrive by the 
aid of that same physical force, usually masked under the powers 
of government, but sometimes nude. The Phoenician researches 
of Renan were protected by the presence of a French military 
contingent, and the finds of the archaeologist have often been 
made under the aegis of a distant power. 

This long roll of examples seems to prove that a variation in 
the direction of bodily force has often aided and sometimes given 
the victory to a cause; transmitted, it has consolidated and per- 
petuated an institution, carried it through the troubles of infancy, 
and then handed it over to those powers of government which are 
but physical force at one remove, next to the power of wealth, 
then finally to the powers of intellect, science, and character. 

We may go still farther and affirm that every social institu- 
tion which is to survive and play its part must gather to itself 
adequate physical force. Wholly lacking this, it must succumb; 
partially clothed with this, it is maimed and ineffective; fully 
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embodied in this it conquers and endures. We are not therefore 
pledged to follow Carlyle when he asserts that, right being “the 
eternal symbol of might,” every cause thus incarnated is just; 
still less are we constrained to adhere to Hegel and the Germans 
when they affirm that those causes alone which are thus invested 
are just. No enthusiast and no ardent reformer will ever accept 
this bastard determinism. The choice of Hercules is offered to 
most nations as to most men. Does a people spurn a proffered 
boon and decline to lead the higher life opened to it by (e. g.) 
the Protestant reformation, as did France and Spain, Italy, 
3ohemia, and South Germany, or refuse to climb the steep and 
rugged path with Oliver Cromwell, as did Caroline England, 
then the truth and the right turn sadly away and depart in silence, 
and under their solemn fillet, with Emerson, we see the scorn; 
while the apostate people sinks down to a lower plane of thought 
and life, as all of these recusant peoples have done. Catholicism 
was not therefore right or Puritanism wrong. 

We shall not, then, disparage physical force. It is, indeed, 
but the primitive manifestation of all strength. There is but 
one force, whether it flames from Vesuvius, or launches armed 
masses across territorial frontiers, or sways peoples by spoken 
or written word or wonder-working sound, or is the soul of 
great causes. How spiritual it is at bottom is seen from the fact 
that periods of military conquest are preceded, followed, or 
accompanied, as in Elizabethan England, France of the Restora- 
tion, and contemporary Germany and Japan, by periods of intel- 
lectual conquest and political ardor, scientific advance and 
aesthetic development. The law of the correlation and converti- 
bility of physical forces is applicable to social forces. Artistic 
and speculative, social and spiritual activities are but the ideal 
counterpart of the energies of war and conquest. The impersonal 
forces, such as predestination, equality, divine right, and the like, 
which to the mind of a Catholic thinker like Lord Acton rule 
the world, need a physical base or a material embodiment, and 
a graduated scale might be drawn that would connect the grossest 
with the most etherial of cosmic forces. 
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The University of Illinois 


An eminent observer' has commented upon a temporary 
emergence of two schools of sociology, the one giving chief 
emphasis to psychological, and the other to material aspects and 
relations. The following pages were not written with reference 
to any such controversy, and it is a mere afterthought to preface 
to them this allusion to such a difference of outlook. If the 
discussion following brings out the absolutely essential character 
of both the psychic and the material conditions of social facts it 
is because the attempt to trace the relations of sociology to psy- 
chology leads naturally to a consideration of both resemblances 
and contrasts between the two, or of contacts and divergences. 
On the side of resemblance and contact the psychologic phases 
and factors of sociology come into prominence, and on the side 
of contrast and divergence the geographic conditions of social 


phenomena come unmistakably into the foreground. 
The social reality is the great and ceaseless flow of human 
activities, into the midst of which we are born, of which we grad- 


ually become more and more aware, and in which we play our 
part. These activities go on in human consciousness, that is, they 
are psychic; at the same time they reveal themselves in the move- 
ments of hands and tools, of tongues and pens—in the bodies and 
the works of men, which constitute the socio-physical phenomena. 
They are conditioned by each other and by physical phenomena 
of every kind. The prevalent types of activity vary from place 
to place as greatly as do landscapes and flora and fauna. To 
describe prevalent activities according to their differences, resem- 

Professor A. W. Small, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 
pp. 62 ff.; American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, pp. 640. 
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blances, and significant types, is a task of sociology; to explain 
why the activities—industries, customs, institutions, ete.—which 
prevail in certain places and among certain groups of men differ 
as they do from those which prevail in other places and among 
other men, and to show under what conditions those types of 
action emerge, which repeat themselves in widely scattered 
groups, these are seciological problems. 

If all social phenomena are psychic, how can we escape the 
conclusion that all sociology must be a phase or subdivision of 
psychology? If this query ever seemed a baffling one, the answer 
to it appears relatively easy, now that the task of sociology, as the 
science of human activities, has been somewhat distinctly formu- 
lated, for the contrast between that task, as now before us, and 
the one that psychology is performing, is broad. 

One who feels that a single discipline can exhaust the study of 
psychic phenomena cannot realize how rich a field for investiga- 


tion they present, nor rightly apprehend the justification with 


which Wundt and Haekel anticipated developments in the psychic 
sciences, to compare with the tremendous achievements of the 
physical sciences. The investigation of psychic phenomena can 
no more be exhausted by a single science than can the investiga- 
tion of physical phenomena. The fact that social phenomena are 
psychic no more makes sociology a department of psychology 
than the fact that mountains, promontories, and islands are phy- 
sical phenomena makes dynamic geology a department of physics, 
or the fact that life is conceived in terms of molecular and atomic 
movements makes zodlogy and botany divisions of chemistry and 
physics. The distinction between sociology and psychology is 
like that between the physical sciences, not like that between the 
psychic and the physical. Notwithstanding that the respective 
centers of interest of the physical sciences are clearly distinct, 
individual investigators may work out from the characteristic 
centers of interest in their particular fields until they join hands 
with workers in other physical sciences; and similar overlapping 
at the borders may be found between the psychic sciences. The 
statement that sociology is not a mere subdivision or extension of 
psychology is by no means the same as saying that sociological 
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investigations may not be pursued by psychologists. What is 
meant by that statement is that the task of sociology is far too 
great to be accomplished as a side issue by any men who are 
chiefly engaged with another set of problems. Sociology pro- 
poses a set of questions that have not been answered by the psy- 
chologists nor adequately by anyone else. These questions are 
distinct from those with which psychology is regularly engaged, 
and are quite sufficiently demanding to require the utmost en- 
deavors of a large and industrious body of scientists. 


Says an eminent psychologist :? 


Psychology is concerned in the first instance, not with what is known, 
but with the process of knowing, not with what is willed, but with the 
process of willing, not with what is agreeable or disagreeable, but with 


the process of being pleased or displeased. 


These statements may be exactly reversed and then applied 
to sociology. Sociology does ask what men know and do and 
enjoy, and why that which certain men in certain places know, do 
and enjoy differs so widely from that which is known, done and 
enjoyed by other men in other places. Psychology has to do with 


“thinking,” and not with the conflicting opinions of men, with 
“volition,” not with different forms of civilized or uncivilized 
activity; but it is with the latter that sociology is engaged—with 


opinions and beliefs, with ideals, customs and institutions which 
characterize different populations or social classes. Angell* says 
that “psychology is interested primarily in the constitution and 
operation of consciousness itself,’ rather than in what he terms 
“products” of mental processes logical, ethical or aesthetic. 
The contrast between psychology and sociology may be sym- 
bolized, though not adequately expounded by the formula: psy- 
chology aims to know how men think, feel and will; sociology 
aims to know what men think, feel and do, and why that which 
is thought, felt and done by the men of certain groups or social 
classes differs as it does from that which is thought, felt and done 
by other men who belong to other groups or classes. The 


? Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 3. 
* Psychology, p. 9. 
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contrast between the objects of study of psychology and of 
sociology, is like the contrast between the mill and its grist. 

Wundt in his Methodenlehre writes: 

The concept individual psychology [on the next page identified by 
Wundt with “general psychology”] is here meant to include those investiga- 
tions which have for their object matter the psychic processes of individual 
human consciousness, in so far as these possess a typical significance 
[italics Wundt’s] universally valid for normal consciousness.‘ 

This is as much as to say, the problem-facts of psychology 
are the same in Leipzig, Chicago, or Bombay; and the ques- 
tions of psychology may be answered from facts observable 
in either one of these places. Sociology on the other hand is 
essentially a comparative study describing the different types of 
experience-activities observable among different peoples, the 
changes in the experience-activities of the same people and the 
varying conditions to which such differences and changes are due. 

“Thought,” “volition,” and “emotion,” apart from what is 
thought, done, and felt, are not real experiences but are mere 
abstractions from real life. They, together with “perception,” 
“memory,” “imagination” “reasoning,” “deliberation,” ‘“cona- 
tion,” and the other concepts which are problem phenomena of 
psychology, are general classes of experience-activity, which are 
abstracted from each other and from the variations in experience- 
activity which are due to varieties of environment. Religions, 
conscience codes, political, social, and industrial customs and insti- 
tutions, and the other concepts that are problem phenomena of 
sociology, are not due to either of these two abstractions. Soci- 
ology does indeed abstract from the minute and intricate peculiari- 
ties which differentiate a given experience of a given individual 
from the experience of all other men, and so describes modes of 
experience-activity that are sufficiently general and abstract so 
that they recur in multitudes of scattered cases, or prevail 
throughout certain groups or social classes; but the peculiar 


*Zweite Abtheilung, Seite 168: “Unter dem Begriff der Individual psy- 
chologie sollen hier die untersuchungen zusammengefasst werden, deren 
Gegenstand die psychischen Vorgange des individuellen menschlichen Bewussts- 
eins sind, insofern diese eine typische, fiir das normale Bewusstsein allgemeingil- 


tige Bedeutung besitzen. 
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abstractions of psychology are far more abstract than the con- 
cepts of sociology. Sociology is the farthest step toward the 


application of the methods of science to the investigation of life 
itself. The descriptions of sociology retain in a tolerably ade- 
quate way the richness and diversity, the variety and detail which 
give to life its vividness and value. As its problem phenomena 
are more concrete than those of psychology, their conditioning is 
correspondingly more complex, and it was necessary that investi- 
gation of the simpler abstractions (themselves difficult enough) 
should precede the attempt to advance the frontier of science so 
as to include the concreter problems. Knowledge of the peculiar 
abstractions from life which are made by psychology is necessary 
before attempting to explain these more concrete phenomena 
which are presented by the descriptions of sociology. Psychology 
is fundamental to sociology somewhat as physics is fundamental 
to dynamic geology, or chemistry to physiology. 

The emphasis here laid upon the statement that the psycho- 
logical concepts are more abstract than the sociological concepts 
is by no means intended to imply that they differ only in the 
degree of abstractness, and not also in the kind of abstraction. 
Yet a difference in degree of abstractness would in itself suffice 
to mark off the appropriate sphere of a science, that is, an advan- 
tageous division of scientific labor, if the more general concepts 
suffice in interest and importance to occupy the labors of one 
body of scientists, and if for their elucidation these general con- 
cepts require to be abstracted from the more specific and concrete 
phenomena, and if the special problems presented by the concreter 
ones, by themselves, suffice in interest and difficulty to occupy the 
labors of a second body of scientists. Moreover, the difference 
in character between the most general and abstract and the con- 
crete and complex phenomena, even when the concrete ones 
include all the elements retained in the abstracter concepts, may 
amount to a difference in kind. Must we not recognize a differ- 
ence in kind between such general concepts as belief and desire, 
abstractly considered, and such concrete realities as the belief in 
witchcraft, or in the divine right of kings or in the expediency 
of maintaining a public-school system, or the desire for that 
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glory which in some societies is attached to successful head- 
hunting, or for the glory in some other societies attainable by 
ostentatious expenditure of money? Though it be only a differ- 
ence in the size of the meshes in the dip-nets with which psycholo- 
gists and sociologists help themselves to those abstractions from 
the stream of psychic reality which they propose to study, yet 
the finer meshes of the sociologists’ net retain and bring into 
view ingredients and variants that are excluded from psychology. 
Concepts which are enriched by these ingredients are of a kind 
not included among the concepts investigated by the logically 
antecedent science of psychology. Thus it appears that a differ- 
ence in the kind of concepts may result from a difference in the 
degree of abstraction by which the concepts are separated. 

But this is not all. There are also differences between the 
concepts studied by sociology and those studied by psychology, 
which result from differences not in the degree but in the form 
of abstracting practiced by the two sciences. The lines of de- 
markation are not merely in narrower circles, they actually cross. 
The characteristic abstractions of psychology may not be sepa- 
rated from each other in those of sociology; on the contrary a 
sociological problem-concept may involve, with no attempt to 
distinguish them from each other, several or all of the modes of 
consciousness which psychology differentiates. If all the differ- 
ences between sociological and psychological concepts were due 
to the degree of abstraction practiced, then each sociological 
concept ought to be related to a psychological concept as a species 
to a genus. A social concept, instead of being thus included 
under one of the psychological concepts may actually involve 
several or all of the psychological concepts, disregarding any 
abstraction of the kind by which psychological concepts are differ- 
entiated. This is true of such sociological concepts as taboo, 
ancestor-worship, the so-called “matriarchate” and the patriarchal 


system, each of which is a compound of beliefs, desires, and 
overt practices. Of course such social phenomena are com- 
pounded of psychic elements as truly as a plant is compounded 
of chemical elements, and in their explanation the sociologist may 
be aided by analyzing them into their psychological elements, as 


if 
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much as the botanist is aided by organic chemistry. The psy- 
chological concepts into which they may be analyzed seem to 
differ in kind from such sociological concepts as really as chem- 
ical elements do from shrubs and trees. 

The investigations of sociology are a distinctly different task 
from those of psychology. In order to give an account of the 
particular abstractions from human experience, constituting the 
general outline and framework of conscious life, which are taken 
by psychology as its problem phenomena, that science has to trace 
out certain combinations of conditioning phenomena. Sociology, 
to account for the more concrete modes of activity, which it takes 
as its problem phenomena, is obliged to trace as far as possible 
additional combinations of conditioning phenomena. Accord- 
ingly sociology may be said to begin where psychology stops. 

Thus physiological psychology studies the relations between 
phenomena of consciousness and the brain and nervous system, 
by seeking to discover the relations of particular organs and their 
functions to particular forms of consciousness. Physiological 
sociology attempts none of this, but, instead, it seeks to trace cor- 
respondences between variations in social activity and differences 
in hereditary temperament, and in bodily condition caused by 
different habits of life. For example, if certain Englishmen and 
certain Italians react in characteristically different ways upon 
similar stimuli, and it can be shown that their contrasting con- 
duct is due to contrasting temperaments, then the hereditary 
traits to which these differences of conduct are due are to be 
observed and correlated with their consequences by sociology ; 
and if the physiological effects of depending upon an inadequate 
diet, or laboring in unsanitary factories, predispose men to 
certain vices, and undermine the efficiency of labor, ther these 
physiological effects are conditioning phenomena of which soci- 


ology must take careful note. Thus the investigations pursued by 


physiological psychology and those pursued by physiological 
sociology traverse different paths. 

Again psychology, especially in its study of perception, in- 
vestigates certain relations between states of consciousness and 
phenomena of the external world, but it is absolutely indifferent 
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as to whether these external phenomena are furnished by the 
temperate zone or the tropics, by an inland plateau hemmed in 
by mountains or by a sea-coast well supplied with harbors, while 
the observation of these, and other special features of the 
external world, is indispensable for the explanation of the con- 
crete varieties of experience-activity which are problems of 
sociology—and these paths of sociological investigation are 
untrodden by the psychologist. 

Furthermore, in addition to the different physical environ- 
ments supplied by nature, the material works of man—systems of 
communication and transportation, the artificial accommodations 
for urban life and the like—are conditions to be noted by soci- 
ology in connection with their effects upon experience-activities, 
and this is another line of investigation foreign to psychology, and 
unnecessary for the explanation of its general abstractions from 
man’s conscious life, though highly important for the explana- 
tion of the concrete modes of experience-activity which are the 
problem phenomena of sociology. 

Once more, psychology aims to trace the relations between 
its various abstractions, the relation of perception to imagination, 
of both to emotion, and of all three to conation. Study of such 
relationship was formerly the main labor of psychologists. In 
such labors sociologists do not take part, and there is nothing in 
sociology to compare with them, but the sociologists receive from 
the psychologists such fruits of these labors as seem useful; as 
the results of physics are borrowed by all of the more concrete 
physical sciences, and applied to their specific problems. 

Finally psychology has begun to look for conditions of 
the conscious states of a subject in the manifestations of con- 
scious states by associates of the subject. This is “social psychol- 
ogy,” and here the distinction between the investigations of 
psychology and of sociology is not so easily drawn. Indeed it 
may be questioned whether these investigations are undertaken 
by psychologists as part of the solution of their characteristic 
problems or as excursions into a new field of research. 

The latter view—that social psychology, even as studied by 
psychologists enters a field distinct from that of individual, or 
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general, psychology is thus expressed by Wundt in his Vdlker- 
psychologie 
Individual psychology [a term which Wundt uses interchangeably with 
general psychology] refrains entirely from any analysis of those phenomena 
which issue from the reciprocal action of a number of individual minds. 
(For that very reason it requires to be supplemented by an investigation of 
the psychic processes which are dependent on the living together of men 
.... Consequently numerous facts of individual psychology for the first 
time become thoroughly intelligible when seen from the standpoint of social 
psychology. Nevertheless the latter remains the more special field, in 
essential respects dependent on the former.) .... This extension, so as 
to include phenomena in the rise of which, besides the subjective qualities 
of human consciousness the special conditions of social life must also be 


+} ] 


taken into account, involves the investigation, by social psycho! 


fields of psychic phenomena which belong to that study alone, and which, as 


a rule, are excluded from general psychology as it is customarily defined 


In so far as the study of relations between associates may be 
necessary in order to complete the explanation of those general 
concepts which are problem phenomena of psychology, in so far 
social psychology is useful to general psychology, and may even 
be regarded as a part of it. But for the explanation of the more 
concrete concepts, which are problem phenomena of sociology, 
and not of psychology, it is necessary to carry the study of rela- 
tions between associates much farther. Such concepts as “imi- 


tation” and “ejection” may be as general and abstract as “‘per- 


ception” and “imagination,” though of a different nature, and 
perhaps may properly be added to the concepts of psychology, 
and only borrowed and applied to more concrete phenomena by 


sociologists. It is here that the investigations of psychologists 
and sociologists converge and meet, and recall the open- 
ing remark that sciences which explain phenomena within 
the same hemisphere of reality, however distinct the central 
interests of their respective tasks, are not separated by abrupt 
discontinuities; but the overlapping between psychology and 
sociology even here is no greater, for example, than that between 
physics and chemistry or that between chemistry and physiology 
among the physical sciences. If the relation between the activi- 
ties of different individuals is observed to some extent by 


5 Seiten 1, 2. 
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psychology, the observations of sociology go in this direction to 
lengths where the psychologist as such does not dream of follow- 
ing. The types of concrete activity which sociology aims to 
account for are determined by the other concrete activities in 
the presence of which they go on, and the relations between them 
must be studied by sociology in diligent and extensive investiga- 
tions in which both the conditioned and the conditioning phe- 
nomena are of the sort from which psychology abstracts. Such 
general and abstract phenomena as “imitation” and “ejection” 
may be as well studied among one people as among forty, and 
that one people may live under one type of customs and institu- 
tions or another, but the investigations of sociology take account 
of the particular modes of activity that characterize different 
peoples and its purpose requires it to observe the environing of 
activities by each other as it occurs among all peoples in every 
stage of civilization. 

Sociology differs from psychology not only in respect to the 
phenomena studied and in the investigations which must be pur- 
sued in order to explain those phenomena, but also in the laws 
which would be discovered by each science if its investigations 
should be carried to complete success. History offers explana- 
tion of particular occurrences, but the phenomena described by 
sociology are modes of experience-activity which recur and pre- 
vail; in general it may be said of them that they recur in the lives 
of millions, it may be in the same populations or it may be in the 
lives of men belonging to populations remote from each other 
both in space and time. Hence their adequate explanation would 
give rise to laws. The question, how good is our prospect of 
achieving such adequate explanation, may be postponed. The 
argument as to the difference between the laws of sociology and 
those of psychology would not be affected by an admission that 
sociology can hope only for statements of “definite tendencies.” 
In proportion as the phenomena to be explained are more concrete 
than those of psychology, their conditioning is more complex, and 
the discovery of the uniformities in their conditioning is beset 
with peculiar difficulties. But belief in the consistent interrela- 
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belief that investigation of such recurrent phenomena, if ade- 


quately successful, would reveal the laws of their conditioning. 


These would not be the laws of psychology, but another set of 
laws. The laws which explain the general outlines of experience- 
activity which psychology studies do not suffice to explain the 
more concrete varieties of experience-activity from which psy- 
chology abstracts, but of which sociology seeks to give an 
account, although of course the laws of psychology are operative 
in the more concrete experiences. By a law we mean a regular 
correspondence between recurring phenomena and the conditions 
out of which they arise. And as psychology abstracts from the 
recurring modes of experience-activity which are problem phe- 
nomena for sociology and has no occasion to take note of the 
variations in conditions to which they are due; of course it 
cannot discover the correspondences between these problem phe- 
nomena from which it has abstracted and their conditioning 
phenomena which it has had no occasion to observe. 

It appears then that sociology differs fundamentally from 
psychology in the nature of the concepts which it takes as its 
problem phenomena. As a consequence it differs also in the 
investigations which it must pursue in order to observe the cond- 
tioning of its problem phenomena; the investigations of sociology 
follow out four lines of research, three of which are entirely 
distinct from the researches of psychology, and one of which 
presents a certain kinship with the most recent line of psycho- 
logical research, but by no means an identity with it. Finally, 
that which is most ultimately distinctive in a science is the set of 
laws or general relations between its problem phenomena and 
the conditions out of which they arise, and the laws of sociology 


lie outside the scope of psychology. 
THE FOUR STRANDS IN SOCIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION 


According to the view here presented the most logical method 
of research is to analyze the social activities into their recurrent 
modes or varieties, and then to trace out the conditioning of 
each of them, including in the explanation of each all the kinds 
of conditions which affect it. But it is also important to observe 
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that in each sociological explanation is likely to be found each 
of the four kinds of conditions above alluded to. And the organ- 
ization of research may profitably be guided, in some degree, by 
this four-fold division. Moreover the more adequately these 
four branches of sociological enquiry are brought before the 
mind, the more fully will be perceived the diversity between 
sociology and psychology as divisions of scientific labor. 

Although each of the four kinds of conditions may be included 
in the complete explanation of almost any sociological problem, 
yet for the present at least, any individual sociologist may be 
expected to show greater competence in dealing with one or two 
of the four than with the others, and to occupy himself chiefly 
with those problems in the solution of which the class of condi- 
tions most subject to his mastery play the largest part. These 
four lines of sociological investigation may be referred to as 
physiologic sociology, geographic sociology, technic sociology 
and psychologic sociology. Psychologic sociology studies modes 
of social activity as conditioned by the other social activities in 
the presence of which they are carried on. Technic sociology 
studies modes of social activity as conditioned by the material 
works of man. Geographic sociology studies modes of social 
activity as conditioned by natural physical environments. Phy- 
siologic sociology studies modes of social activity as conditioned 
by physiological variations in men, whether congenital or 
acquired. 

Of psychologic sociology, after what has been said above, the 
present purpose requires but little to be added. If social phe- 
nomena are psychic the phrase “psychic sociology” seems like a 
mere tautology; the two added syllables in “psychologic soci- 
ology” are intended to carry the idea of explanation of the psychic 
by the psychic. The reason for preferring the name psychologic 
sociology instead of the phrase “social psychology,” already 
familiar, is that the research here designated is an integral part 
of the explanation of the problem phenomena, not of psychology, 
but of sociology. It is sociology restricted by a qualifying ad- 
jective to a single line of research which is, however, an essential 


part of the one larger research in which the four branches of 
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sociology mentioned are only subdivisions. To name this course 
of investigation social psychology seems to be calling it a particu- 
lar kind or branch of psychology, which it is not. To call it psy- 
chologic sociology is to distinguish a particular branch of soci- 
ology, which it is. The psychologists have use for the phrase 
“social psychology” and its familiarity and greater euphony may 
lead sociologists to adopt it instead of the phrase which for their 
purposes is more accurate. Of course names are important only 
as they render ideas clearer or more obscure; this, however, is 


by no means the same as saying that they are unimportant, for 


the same thing can be said of all exposition and argument. All 
the modes of activity—religious and moral and _ political and 
intellectual and aesthetic and industrial, and of whatever sort, 
which afford problems for sociology, environ and condition each 
other, and each action of a given mode may be conditioned also by 
the number and character of other actions of the same mode 
Those who seek a scientific comprehension of these modes of 
activity can not attain it without painstaking observation of the 
particular relations of social activities to the psychic environ- 
ments in which they go on. This is the branch of sociological 
investigation which has been most advanced. 

The line of investigation here termed physiologic sociology 
might have been called biologic sociology if that name had not 
acquired connotations which make it impossible, especially by its 
connection with the biological analogy, which is good as an 
analogy and for a time was dangerous to sociology because it 
was too good and persisted not only in “going on all fours,” but 
in putting out legs at every joint in its body, and going on as 
many legs asa centipede. Taking a hint from the recent study of 
“eugenics” it might have been termed genic sociology if it were 
confined to observation of hereditary equipment of temperament, 
predisposition and ability; but a name is required which includes 
also acquired physical conditions. Ethnic sociology, as a desig- 
nation for this line of investigation, would omit all this, as would 
the name genic sociology, and would have besides the fault of 
carrying the erroneous implication that the important and fairly 
distinct varieties of physical heredity coincide with discoverable 
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racial lines. A name is required which will include, along with 
congenital predispositions, the physiological effects of social cus- 
toms and practices, relating to diet, habitation, recreation, condi- 
tions of labor, vices, etc., the study of which may prove more 
fruitful than that of hereditary traits. Not that sociology has to 
explain the physiological effects of these practices, for that be- 
longs to physiology and hygiene, but that the explanation of social 
activities has to take into account the effect upon such activities of 
the physical condition of the people, both congenital and acquired. 
This field of research presents alluring opportunities for future 
study. The work already done in physiologic sociology, for ex- 
ample, by Italian criminologists and by sociologists like Giddings 
and Ratzenhofer,® who have endeavored to distinguish the types 


of physiological predisposition to social reactions, is only a begin- 


ning. However able the first investigators, it could not be other- 
wise because the extent and difficulty of the field is equal to the 
richness of its promise. Like other branches of sociological 
investigation it transcends the powers of individual observation 
and calls for organized co-operation in study, syndicates in sci- 
ence, a form of social co-operation which it may be hoped will 
see notable developments in the future. Yet investigators with- 
out formal co-operation may make greater and greater achieve- 
ments as each becomes enriched by the results obtained by his 
predecessors. 

Technic sociology, as already defined, is the investigation of 
a third kind of conditioning phenomena that play their part 
in determining the social activities, namely, the material products 
of human work. There is a broad distinction which is extensively 
overlooked, between the significance of these products of human 
work as revealing the psychic elements involved in such work, 
and their significance as material things constituting an important 
part of the material environment. They help to reveal the psy- 
chic environment, they are a part of the physical environment. 
The dark, noisome cave-dwellings and maze of streets, alleys, 

Professor Ward's discussion of the relative importance of heredity and 
environment will be recalled at this point. He describes literature bearing on 


that theme on pp. 135 ff., of Applied Sociology. 
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and courts that constitute a city slum may be significant as reveal- 


ing psychic elements, including the builder’s craft and motives 


of human greed; they are also significant as being a peculiar and 
momentously effective physical environment. If a traveler in a 
desert came upon a well of water, it might reveal the skill and 
forethought of men, which are psychic phenomena, but to the 
traveler perishing with thirst it would have another significance, 
not for the phenomenon which it revealed, but for the phenome- 
non which it was—a deep spring of water. That phenomenon 
belongs to the physical class equally, whether it be an artificial 
well or a natural spring. 

There is another distinction which must not be overlooked, 
namely that between the material products of human work, and 
the natural geographic environment; though the importance of 
this distinction is in some quarters ignored, and even denied. As 
a matter of fact, the conditions in the physical environment 
which are products of human work are a class distinct from the 
original background of nature. It would be a violation of the 
scientific spirit and method to allow our analysis to ignore a 
difference so conspicuous in the objective reality. Indeed, this 
distinction is one of special importance; it is not only important 
to science to carry through our analysis vigorously enough so 
that our classification of environing conditions shall not disregard 
this difference, but it is important also to the practical uses which 
science ultimately serves, because it is the technic environment 
that is subject to further modification by human effort, under the 
inspiration and guidance of a comprehension of the part which 
this factor has played, and is playing, in the causation of social 
phenomena. 

By cultivation and breeding man alters the character and the distribution 
of plants and animals, by works of drainage and irrigation he modi! 
natural watering of the land, by cutting canals and building dy} 
changes the relative position of land and sea, even to the sever 
continents. Engineering works enable him to overcome the resistance to 
free movement presented by vast stretches of waste land, great rivers, 


mountains, and the ocean itself 


* International Geography, p. 4. 
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The wind-swept swamp, which nature offered to the first 
human beings who found their way to the southwestern shore of 
Lake Michigan, afforded a very different physical environment 
from the aggregation of boulevard palaces and slum tenements, 
towering business structures, making canons of the thorough- 
fares, paved streets electrically illuminated at night, beautified 
parks, tramways, lines of telegraph and railroads radiating to 
every quarter of the continent, and the rest of that which consti- 
tutes the material environment into which the native of Chicago 
is born, and these are quite as significant conditions of his experi- 
ence-activities as the natural physical environment. 

All the way from the stone age to the electric age steps in 
technic progress, considered not as new social activities but as 


supplying a changed material environment, have been rendering 


possible and inevitable the rise of social evolution from stage to 
stage. The change in the life of a people caused by the introduc- 
tion of new material products of invention and work have been 
more significant than those caused by migration to a habitat more 
richly supplied by nature with useful minerals or plants or 
better harbors. 

Further, the differences between contemporary social classes 
are due largely to differences in material conditions due to human 
work. Moreover, it is functionally necessary that a few individu- 
als should manage the utilization of vast portions of the technic 
resources of society, in railroads and consolidated capital. And 
these indispensable managers perform service and exercise power, 
which is due to the importance to society of these technic re- 
sources, and is as independent of the human quality of their work, 
however excellent, and as disproportionate to it as the discharge 
of a thirteen-inch gun is to aiming and pulling the trigger. At 
present some competitors in the economic struggle are armed with 
thirteen-inch guns. 

Technic sociology will afford an illuminating scientific ap- 
proach to the problems of distribution and social justice, and a 
point of view from which will appear some of the relations 
between economics and general sociology. 

Technic sociology has received some contributions, especially 
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from economic historians, for example, in the studies of the conse- 
quences of railroad building and the rise of the factory system, 
and from students of the tenement-house problem. Yet we con- 
tinue to take, as matter of course, and without any analytic 
appreciation of its significance, the technic environment that 
brings our breakfast by rail and ship from the four quarters of 
the compass, and our morning news by telegraph from the ends 
of the earth, that conditions our experience in every hour of the 
day with material surroundings, wrought not by unaided nature 
but by man. And patient investigation in a scientific spirit, of the 
effects of differences in technic environment, in determining 
stages of social advancement, contrasts between the lives of dif- 
ferent communities and social classes, and various modes of 
experience-activity, in the same group, has been slight. Technic 
sociology, like physiologic sociology, waits for contributions 
from patient empirical research. 

Geographic sociology finds the fourth class of conditions by 
which social phenomena are determined in the natural physical 
environment, including such phenomena as climate, natural re- 
sources, mountain barriers, rivers, harbors, etc. It has received 
certain notable contributions early represented by the brilliant if 
exaggerated contention of Buckle; and sociologists in general 
have negiected this field somewhat less than the two preceding. 
Moreover, the recent notable quickening of activity among 


geographers has been largely, if not mainly, in this field. In 


“social geography” we have a phenomenon somewhat like “social 
psychology,” namely, an older branch of study extending itself 
into the field of social reality. Social reality is so interesting, 
has waited so long for scientific treatment, and now calls so 
loudly for explanations, that the workers whose fields touch the 
unexplored territory have pushed their investigations into the 
field of social phenomena. However uncertain the status of 
sociology as a specific science as yet may be, a movement of 
scientific inquiry into the sociological field, from various sides, is 
taking place, a movement already strong and gathering strength, 
bent on contributing toward the explanation of the social reality. 
The explanation will not be complete until the four factors in the 
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explanation, physiologic, technic, geographic, and psychic, are 
correlated into one description. It cannot be made by any one 
of the sciences that discover a part of the conditions of social 
reality, but only by a sociology which gathers all of these condi- 
tions into one perspective. When, instead of a haphazard attack 
by whoever finds himself in the presence of the enemy, the investi- 
gation of social phenomena becomes a definitely organized portion 
of the plan of campaign by which science invades the unknown, 
it will be seen that all of these direct contributions to the explan- 
ation of social phenomena have a certain definite value which 
they cannot have as parts of geography and psychology and 
what not, but only as parts of sociology. 

The parallel between the relation of geography and that of 
psychology to sociology is not complete. The phenomena of 
psychology belong to the same hemisphere of reality with those 
of sociology, and so the researches of the two may at some point 
shade into each other; but so long as geography is regarded as a 
science of the earth itself—of old I'—it can stand in no such 
relation to sociology, but the problem phenomena of the two are 
separated by the division between the physical and the psychic. 
However, modern geography does not regard itself as literally a 
science of the earth, but enters upon investigations so nearly 
related to those of geographic sociology that in order to complete 
the present discussion it becomes necessary to form an idea of 


THE SCOPE OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

When it became recognized that the earth itself is composite 
of various kinds of phenomena, each of which is the subject 
of a specific science, that it is astronomy that relates the earth to 
the other occupants of space, dynamic geology and oceanography 
which give account of the features of the lithosphere and the hy- 
drosphere, and meteorology which gives account of the atmos- 
phere, then indeed it seemed to many that there was nothing 
left for geography to explain, and that the name could survive 


only as the appelation of a science that once existed before its 


field had been partitioned among these several sciences, or as the 
label for the pedagogical task of popularizing their more simple 
and essential results. In fact, geography did for a time lose its 
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recognized place among the sciences in the minds of the 


organizers of scientific work in this country. But now it seems 
to be rapidly regaining it. 

Those who are restoring geography to a place in our highest 
institutions of learning devote a part of their attention to the 
reactions upon various physical environments which modify the 
forms and characters of plants and the physical trait of animals, 
including man. Such ecological discoveries, by whomsoever 
made, are contributions to botany and zodlogyv, including physi- 
cal anthropology. Geographers have also made contributions to 
the explanation of social phenomena, but since geographic condi- 
tions furnish only one of the four determinants of social facts, 
geography alone will never be able to “explain the peculiarities 
of national life’’® and all “determination of the influence of the 
surface forms of the earth on the mental processes of its inhabit- 
ants’® is a contribution to sociology, and must be taken up into 
it as an integral part of its fourfold explanation. An explana- 
tion, and so an explanatory science, has its unity in that which 
is explained, which rises out of the diversity of conditions affect- 
ing it, but the explanation may be begun, wherever any of the 
conditions are discovered. The geographers find in physio- 
graphic phenomena a part of the conditions which affect social 
realities, and are led by the interest of the theme to set about 
the explanation of social phenomena. But, as geographers, they 
cannot complete that explanation, and any contributions to the 
explanation of social activities, which they make, are, in fact, 
contributions to sociology. If it is a correct methodological 
principle that the field of a science is the explanation of a given 
class of phenomena, then whatever contributes directly to the 
explanation of plants belongs to botany, whatever contributes 
directly to the explanation of animals belongs to zodlogy, and 
whatever contributes directly to the explanation of social realities 
belongs to sociology. 

But may not the scope of geography be defined by a kind of 
transposition of terms in this methodological maxim? Thus: 


* The International Geography, p. 1. 
® Geographical Journal, Vol. XXV, p. 15. 
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usually a science is unified and distinct through being a descrip- 
tion of a given class of phenomena in their relations with all the 
other phenomena by which the given phenomena are conditioned ; 
but geography is a description of geographic phenomena in their 
relations with all the other phenomena of which the geographic 
phenomena are conditions. In general the phenomena of the 
various sciences are so described as to show by what they are 
conditioned ; the phenomena of geography are so described as to 
show of what they are conditions. And as the features of the 
earth’s crust are conditions of all the phenomena of life upon the 
earth, it might be claimed that there is special reason for describ- 
ing them with their effects, whereas in other sciences the phe- 
nomena that constitute the field of the science are described with 
their cquses. Something like this seems to be an ideal in the 
minds of certain geographers. 

Interesting as this view appears, there is reason for not rest- 
ing here the inquiry after the true conception of a science of 
geography, for it may well be doubted whether after all this view 
attributes to geography a profitable task, and whether our 
methodological maxim will bear this modification. It is true that 
science describes phenomena in their relations as conditions and 
consequences; and each kind of phenomena is a center of both 
centripetal relations, those by which it is conditioned, of which 
it is a resultant, and of centrifugal relations, those in which it 
plays a part in the conditioning of other phenomena. But to 
describe a class of phenomena in their centripetal relations, as 
required by our methodological maxim, in its original form, is 
by all means the more fruitful task—it is explanation of the 
phenomena so described. If all classes of phenomena could be 
ideally divided among different groups of workers, who should 
describe them in their centripetal relations, then all the phenomena 
would be explained and none of the work would be duplicated. 
But if we attempt to introduce one science which describes a 
class of phenomena with their centrifugal relations, we shall find 
that these phenomena play a part in the conditioning of diverse 
phenomena, but furnish a complete explanation of nothing, that 
each of the diverse kinds of phenomena partially explained by the 
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centrifugal science is more completely explained by the science 
which takes the phenomena explained as the center of a centripetai 
description, each relation traced by the centrifugal science being 
traced by some other science as a centripetal relation, a part of 
the explanation of its problem phenomena, and all the work of 
the centrifugal science will be duplication. In general then the 
description of a class of phenomena, together with their centri- 
fugal relations, flies off into the fields of all the sciences that 
explain the diverse phenomena in the conditioning of which the 
given phenomena play a part.'® 

Another conception of the science of geography can be 
founded upon the doctrine, stated in a previous section, that 
relations are as real phenomena as things. Thus: The spacial 
relations of things upon the earth are one distinct class of terres- 
trial phenomena that can be made the object of an explanatory 
science, and that science is geography. Instead of the phrase 
distribution” 


“spacial relations” may be substituted the word 
along a recognized key-word of geography. If the debate as to 
whether geography is a science is to be decided in the affirmative 


by meeting the test which we have applied to sociology, that is 
by pointing out a set of problems or problem phenomena suffi- 


ciently interesting, important and difficult to require the labors 
of a distinct group of scientists, then seemingly the spacial rela- 
tions or collocation of things must be accepted as that set of 
phenomena. 

If one should say that to explain the distribution of a class 
of phenomena is an essential part of explaining those phenomena 
themselves, he would be denying that geography can have such 
a task as that just indicated ; for if the distribution of the various 
classes of phenomena is essentially interwoven in the description 
of the phenomena themselves, then no single science can explain 
distribution; ic must be explained by the various sciences in 
explaining their respective classes of phenomena, and no task is 
left for a special science of distribution. It is true the description 

* But the exhibition of a class of phenomena in their centrifugal relations, 


though it does not constitute an explanation of anything whatever, is impor- 
tant in evaluating the phenomena centrifugally described. 
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of a class of phenomena can be so extended as to include a state- 
ment of its distribution, but it is also true that the description of 


certain phenomena may stop without stating their special rela- 


tions. The biologist’s description of the oak, the coffee plant, 
the lion, or the honey bee, or the social concept, market, protective 
tariff, or democracy, may easily omit a statement of the distribu- 
tion of these phenomena, and where the description stops there 
the task of explanation is bounded. If it is an expedient division 
of thought and labor for botany, zodlogy, and sociology thus to 
limit the description of their phenomena, then they leave to geog- 
raphy a rich field. It may weil be, however, that in proportion as 
the biological sciences complete their descriptions and carry 
through their evolutionary task, which can be worked out only in 
terms of reaction with environment, and in proportion as the 
social sciences become less abstract and speculative and seriously 
set about their evolutionary problems, these classes of phenomena 
will be conceived in their special relations. 

Should the defenders of geography admit this they still 
could point out that no science but geography gives a complete 
description of any region of the earth. Even if all the other 
sciences had completed their descriptions by including a perfect 
account of the distribution of the particular classes of phenomena 
with which they deal, and had likewise completed their explana- 
tions, even then a descriptive task for geography would remain, 
for neither any single science, however complete, within its own 
field, nor all the sciences together would combine into one object 
of attention the collocation of phenomena as they exist together 
in the different regions of the earth, and no terrestrial region 
would have been described. Thus geography, in dealing with the 
regional collocation of phenomena, would still have at least a 
descriptive task of its own. It is true that with other sciences 
advanced to the degree supposed, all the explanation of geog- 
raphy could be derived from the other sciences, and for that 
matter so could all of its descriptions, and the usefulness of such 
a task would depend on the supposition that although one who 
knew in detail all that was taught by all the sciences would be 
able to deduce from them a complete description and explanation 
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of the collocation of phenomena in all regions, still no one would 
have such knowledge and ability and therefore description of the 
earth’s regions and explanation of the collocations of phenomena 


by which they are characterized would still be a task requiring 


the labors of a special group of workers, even though they could 
base their descriptions and explanations wholly upon the finished 
work of all the other sciences. 

To this the geographers might add that the other sciences are 
as a matter of fact in no such state of completeness ; and mankind 
is not disposed to go without a knowledge of terrestrial regions 
until they become so, and in the meantime it is necessary tor 
geography not only to correlate such descriptions and explana- 
tions of the distribution of the different classes of phenomena as 
the other sciences are ready to furnish, but also to prosecute 
original investigations which do not duplicate anything furnished 
by the other sciences because the other sciences are and will long 
be incomplete in their reference to the distribution of their 
phenomena. 

And geographers might go farther and say that if until now 
the various sciences have neglected to explain the location of 
their phenomena that may indicate a permanently practical divi- 
sion of labor. This would be to refuse to make the admission 
above referred to and to claim that although ecology as a study 
of the effects of physical environments upon the forms and 
characteristics of plants and animals is an essential part of the 
explanatory task of botany and zodlogy, still explanation of the 
distribution of plants and animals is a task distinct from explana- 
tion of their forms and characteristics, and would remain an 
explanatory task of geography even if botany and zodlogy were 
completed sciences. If any geographers should claim this they 
would likewise hold that although geographic sociology, as a 
study of the effects of physical environment on the form and 
character of social activities, is an equally essential part of the 
explanatory task of sociology, yet explaining why certain social 
activities prevail is a task distinct from explaining why they 
prevail where they prevail, and that the latter would remain a 
task of geography even though sociology were ever so complete. 
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If, in answer to this, the botanists and zodlogists should say that 
they are investigating the distribution of their phenomena, and 
that before anyone can make further original contributions to 
this investigation he must be at least a morphologist, that in fact 
the biologists alone are competent to further explain the distri- 
bution of living things, and that the geographer must either 
become a biologist, or depend on biologists for the investigation 
of their distribution, it would be difficult for the geographer to 
reply. Possibly, however, it might be necessary for the sociolo- 
gist to be more modest than to claim that his science has proceeded 
so far that only a sociological specialist can advance the explana- 
tion of the distribution of social phenomena. In that case 
geography would find in the explanation of the distribution of 
social phenomena its one opportunity for original explanatory 


work." 

Social phenomena are not only of a very high degree of 
interest in the description of any region, they are also highly 
migratory and mobile, which immensely heightens the interest of 
the problem of their distribution, and, besides, the science of 


sociology is specially incomplete, and the desire for complete 
regional description and explanation therefore impels geog- 
raphers to devote particular attention to social phenomena. Ac- 
cordingly the phrases, “commercial geography,” “economic 
geography,” “political geography,” and “social geography,” 
indicate the main center of activity and interest in the recent 
revival of scientific geography. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotations: 

A formal definition of the modern science of geography may be put in 
these words: , Geography is the exact and organized knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of phenomena on the surface of the earth, culminating in the 
explanation of the interaction of man with his terrestrial environment.” 

The ultimate problem of geography may perhaps be taken as the deter- 
mination of the influence of the surface forms of the earth on the mental 


™ The previous course of these discussions has shown that the writer is 
i 


one of these who believe in the close relation between explanation and 
description, and it is not intended here to exaggerate the difference between 
them. 


2 International Geography, p. 2. 
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processes of its inhabitants, but a host of minor problems must be solved 


1 


in cutting the steps by which that culmination may be reached. Let us first 
find, if possible, what is the true relation between the elevation, slope and 
exposure of land and climate; then the exact influence of elevation, slope, 
soil, exposure, and climate on vegetation: 1en the relation between all 
these and agriculture, mining, manufactures, trade, transport, the sites of 
towns, the political associations of peoples and the prosperity of nations. 
After that we may consider whether it is possible to reduce to a formula 
or even to a proposition the relation between the poetry or the religion of 
a people and their physical surroundings.’ 

The matter of the largest interest in modern geography is the inter- 
action between man and his physical environment. But the physical environ- 
ment itself is the fundamental part of the field. My analysis would be: 
(1) Physiography: a study of land forms, that is, physical or geographic 
geology; (2) Meteorology and oceanography, meteorology being quite as 
fundamental as the study of land forms in determining life conditions; 
(3) Biogeography, a study of ecology, that is the response of living things, 
plants and animals to the physical environment (1 and 2) and the conse- 
quent distribution of forms; (4) Economic geography: Human ecology, a 
study of the geographic conditions of human culture his would include the 
political and commercial and military and some other phases of geography. 
The fifth term in this series passes beyond geography, is the field for which 
geography should be the conscious and purposeful preparation, economics, 
civics and sociology, yes, and history, too. I like to think of sociology as 
the fruit and flower of geographic study, and that this service will prove the 


validity in the point of view of the geography of today.“ 


Thus it is that geography and sociology become allies. 

The view that biology and sociology, pressed by other prob- 
lems, for a time neglected the spacial relations of their phenom- 
ena, but that, as the performance of their task proceeds, they must 
include complete reference to the spacial relations of their re- 
spective phenomena, and even that none but specialists in these 
fields are competent to carry to completion the explanation of 
the distribution of biological and sociological phenomena, would 
leave to geography, as an explanatory science, only a temporary 
lease of life, dependent upon the degree of imperfection of the 
other sciences. This view may be taken with reference to biology, 


* Hugh Robert Mill, D.S.C., LL.D., Geographical Journal, Vol. XXV, p. 15. 
%J. Paul Goode, Ph.D., professor of geography in the University of 
Chicago, in personal correspondence. 
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and is in fact held by biologists themselves. But sociology, 
certainly for the time being, at least, leaves it to geographers to 
make important contributions not only to the explanation of the 
distribution of social phenomena, but also to the explanation of 
their form and character. Their contributions to explanation of 
the form and character of social activities must, of course, ulti- 


mately be taken up into sociology proper ; but it remains to inquire 


whether there is some fundamental reason why, in the case of 
social phenomena, the explanation of their distribution may 
remain a separate task, one which requires, not so much a knowl- 
edge of sociology as acquaintance with the features of the earth’s 
crust, climates, etc. 

Can the task of explaining the distribution of social phe- 
nomena permanently be assigned to geography on the ground that 
their distribution is due entirely to geographic causes? Certainly 
not. An attempt to explain the distribution of social phenomena 
by reference solely to conditions supplied by peculiarities of the 
earth’s crust would prove illusory. Migration, war, and com- 
merce, the chief modes of distribution of social phenomena, are 
not explicable by reference to the features of the earth’s crust 
alone, and no more is the distribution of social phenomena 
brought about by these activities. Religious oppression may cause 
an emigration as well as barrenness of the home soil; and the 
fact that the British flag already waves in a given wilderness, and 
not the Dutch or Spanish, may determine the direction taken by 
the emigrants and not the location of harbors or natural resources. 
Once, near the dawn of creation, the features of the earth’s crust 
may have been the only conditions determining the location of 
contemporary phenomena, but with the progressive differentiation 
of phenomena, the newer varieties became also conditions of 
distribution ; the newer products of nature—pastures and forests, 
fishes and beasts, and then the material products of man’s labor 
—flocks and herds, horses and oxen, canals, tunnels, artificial 
harbors, highways, marshes drained, deserts irrigated, cities 
built—the psychic factor becoming more and more prominent, 
establishing shrines of religion, seats of learning, tariff bound- 
aries, governmental sway, bonds of affection, barriers of ani- 
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mosity, ambitions of conquering peoples and leaders, attractions 
of contrasting cultures with consequent social and commercial 
exchanges, the personal an-| social character of populations 
localizing inventions, industries, and institutions. The form of 
the earth’s crust never ceases to be a factor in determining the 
distribution of social phenomena, but it looses all claim to be 
regarded as the only one. 

If geography is to retain permanently the task of explaining 
the distribution of social phenomena, it is not because their dis- 
tribution can be explained by exclusive reference to “geographic” 
conditions, but upon the other ground, namely, that explanation 
of the distribution of social phenomena, though based largely 
on knowledge of social causes, is a fundamentally different 


problem from explanation of their form and character. This 


involves the idea that sociology is not to explain specific 
societies as history does’® (for in that case it could not abstract 
from the specific localization of the phenomena ), but is to explain 
in general terms the different forms of conditioning that corres- 
pond to the various modes of social activity. This defense of a 
permanent explanatory task for geography by differentiating the 
problem of the distribution of social phenomena from the prob 
lem of their form and character distinctly assigns the investiga- 
tion of effects of geographic conditions upon the form and 
character of social phenomena to sociology. The fact that the 
conditioning phenomena recognized in an investigation belong 
to geology and meteorology does not make it a geographic investi- 
gation or even a geologic or meteorologic investigation; if the 
phenomena to be explained by reference to these conditions are 
social realities, it is a sociological investigation, for, as so often 
said, it is the problem phenomena that designate a science. From 
every point of view it is necessary to see that tracing the effects 
of the natural physical environment upon the form and character 
of social phenomena, upon the activities themselves as distin- 

* How far detailed explanation of the location of social phenomena is a 


contribution to neither geography nor sociology but to history it does not con- 


cern us here to enquire. 
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guished from the location of them, is an essential and ultimately 
inseparable part of the four-fold explanation sought by sociology. 

Finally, separation between the explanation of the form and 
character of phenomena and the explanation of their distribution, 
as ground for a permanent division of scientific labor, seems even 
less justified in the case of social phenomena than in the case 
of biological phenomena; in practice such a separation in the 
scientific treatment of social phenomena is not easy to maintain. 
The explanation of what men do and the explanation of where 
they do it, seem at least in some cases to be inseparable. This is 
especially true in the case of economic activities, while migration, 
and war, are themselves strictly social phenomena which can- 
not be explained by geography. Moreover, the work of ex- 
plaining the distribution of social phenomena would be identi- 
fied with sociology rather than geography in obedience to the 
requirements of both logic and expediency, if it were the whole 
task of the workers engaged in it. If it be true that sociology, 
alone of all the sciences of terrestrial phenomena, is so incomplete 
as to welcome the aid of geographers in explaining the distribu- 
tion of its phenomena, that fact apparently does not suffice to 
afford to geography the prospect of a permanent explanatory 
task. 

All question—if question there be—as to whether geography 
has a permanent explanatory task that will survive the prospective 
development of the other sciences, may safely be left to the 
geographers and the future. Our excursion into this” difficult 
field is intended merely to discover the relations between geog- 
raphy and sociology ; the discussion has followed where the course 
of reasoning has seemed inevitably to lead. The conclusion is 


as follows: 

After all the physical phenomena commonly termed “geo- 
graphic” have become objects of explanation for dynamic 
geology, meteorology, etc., geography may still seek a permanent 
explanatory task in either of two ways: First, by tracing the 
effects of the conformation of the earth’s crust, and of “geo- 
graphic” phenomena in general, upon all other phenomena. That 
would make of geography a hodge-podge gathered by excursions 
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into the fields of many sciences, duplicating work done in its 


proper connection by other sciences, tracing a single factor in 


the explanation of the most diverse phenomena, but affording a 
complete explanation of nothing. It would be the futile under- 
taking to construct a centrifugal science. Second, spacial rela- 
tions may be regarded as a distinct class of phenomena, to be 
explained by geography. But other phenomena appear in spacial 
relations, and the sciences treating these other phenomena may 
describe and explain them as existing in their spacial relations; 
the explanation of spacial relation would then be exhausted by 
these other sciences (and mathematics). The tendency seems to 
be for each science to treat its phenomena thus, as existing in 
their spacial relations; moreover, it appears that the explanation 
of spacial relations cannot devolve upon a general science of dis- 
tribution if it be true, as biologists assert, that only those scientists 
specially conversant with a given class of phenomena are com- 
petent to carry through the explanation of the spacial relations 
of those particular phenomena. 

Concerning an explanatory task for geography in connection 
with social phenomena in particular, on either of the above 
grounds, it may be said of the former that tracing the effects 
of geographic conditions on social phenomena (as such, dis- 
tinguished from their location) is distinctly an excursion into 
sociology, and contributes an essential part of the explanation 
sought by sociology. Such work is a division of the task of 
sociology, and as such most valuable. As to the latter, it may be 
said that the study by geography of the distribution of social 
phenomena is on a similar footing with the study by geography 
of the distribution of biological phenomena, except that sociology 
is less advanced than biology. But the location of social phe- 
nomena is least of all to be explained by exclusive reference to 
geographic conditions, and, most of all, to be explained by refer- 
ence to phenomena of their own sort, that is, distribution of social 
phenomena is conditioned by social activities, and the description 
and explanation of their /ocation is peculiarly interwoven with the 
description and explanation of social phenomena as such. Not 
only is it quite as logical for sociology to explain the distribution, 
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as well as the form and character of its phenomena as it is for 
botany and zoélogy to do so, but also it is peculiarly difficult, or 
impossible, to separate the task of explaining the social phe- 
nomena, from that of explaining their distribution. Sociology 


is, as yet, in its initial stages and needs recruits to engage in its 


vast and many-sided task; and those interested in the science 


seem not unjustified in urging those geographers who have 
turned to study the relations between physiographic conditions 
and human activities to carry on their inestimable researches in 
full consciousness that they are as truly engaged in sociological 
investigation as any sociologists, since social activities are as 
truly conditioned by geographic as by physiological or psycho- 


logical phenomena. 

Let it be repeated that although physiographic phenomena be 
explained by geology, oceanography, and meteorology, and 
though the distribution of plants and animals be explained by 
botanical and zodlogical ecology, and though the location of 
social phenomena be explained by sociology and stating the effects 


of geographic conditions upon social phenomena be an integral 
part of sociology, still it will remain true that no science but 
geography describes the regions of the earth by bringing together 
into one description all the various facts separately studied by the 


different sciences. 


Our discussion of the relations between sociology and psy- 
chology first compared and contrasted the concepts which are 
objects of explanation for the two sciences, the investigations 
which must be pursued in order to afford explanations of these 
concepts, and the laws which such investigation might discover. 
This general comparison has now been supplemented by a 
more detailed description of the four phases of sociological 
research, and it is clear that they constitute a scientific pursuit 
widely different from the investigations of psychology. There 
is another difference between the two sciences which could not 
adequately be set forth in the general comparison. It was seen 
at the outset that the concepts which afford the problems of 


sociology include variations in human activity and experience 
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from which psychology abstracts, and that sociology goes as far 
as possible in the application of scientific method to description 
and explanation of the concrete facts of actual life. It follows 
directly from this, as a corollary, that sociology seeks to formu- 
late an empirical ethics, an enterprise which psychology does not 
essay, and herein lies a special exhibition of the contrast between 
herein lies a special exhibition of the broad distinction between 


these two sciences. 
EMPIRICAL ETHICS 


In an earlier article it was pointed out'® that although every 
other science be confined to the questions, what is? and how 
comes it to be? sociology as science has a right to ask, what is 
good? and how does the good come to be?—it was pointed out 
that the valuing of experience is itself an element in experience, 
and that it is impossible adequately to describe the experience 
without including in the description the valuing. Goodness and 
badness are phenomena of human experience which siciology can- 
not overlook ; that science, in contrast with psychology, attempts 
to describe and account for the varieties of experience-activity. 
And in differentiating varieties of experience the different value 
elements are a determining character; they are to sociology some- 
what like what degrees of cephalization are to zoology, or spectral 
lines to astro-physics—critical elements in the description of the 
phenomena compared. If A says this seems good to me, and B 
says the like to him seems bad, both of those seemings may be 
characteristic sociological phenomena; such seemings, multiplied 


into prevalent social standards, are conspicuous and significant 


sociological phenomena, if not indeed the most significant of all. 

Psychology may study the affective element in human ex- 
perience as one of the phases of psychic activity common to 
mankind, but the specific valuings which men place upon their 
own experience, or better, which they find in their own experience, 
and the prevalent concepts as to what constitutes valuable experi- 
ence, which have been built up out of the differing life history 
of various peoples, these psychology leaves to sociology. And 


% American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XI, pp. 639 ff. 
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it is only by studying these specific phenomena that a science of 
human valuings can be built up. Sociology sets out, having laid 
aside every preconceived notion of “the good” formed by specu- 
lating with closed eyes, and opens its eyes to see what men in 
their experience have called good, whai they have found in ex- 


perience that to them was good, to discover if there be any 


“unanimity of the competent” in the recognition of good experi- 
ence as there is a “unanimity of the competent” in sense percep- 
tion—if there be no general unanimity then to discover what is 
good to particular classes and especially what is good to those 
who have the widest range of experience and the most highly 
developed powers. In these questions the word “good” does 
not refer to “conduct” but to subjective states that are pro- 
nounced good by the subjects of those states, to experiences that 
include in themselves an element of satisfaction. These ex- 
periences may be of great variety, and The Good may be found 
to be no one kind of experience but life, made up of, or including, 
those compounded and concatenated experiences in which the 
value element is found. Goodness thus conceived is unique and 
incommensurable with anything else, and undefinable in terms of 
anything but itself. It is no more describable than “red,” that is, 
being an experience element, it is intelligible only to those who 
have had such experience. At the same time it is as cognizable 
as “red’”’ (the sense in which subjective phenomena can _ be 
described was discussed in the American Journal of Sociology, 
XI, pp. 623 ff.). The goodness thus referred to is the quality in 
experience which makes it a thing desirable for its own sake and 
contrasts with the badness which makes an experience shunned 
for its own sake. 

There is another kind of goodness and badness of experience- 
activities, that is, not in and of themselves, but as leading up to 
other experiences, for experience-activities are the antecedent 
conditions of other experience-activities, both in the actor and 
others. Now it is a main function of sociology to discover the 
conditioning of varieties of experience-activity ; and just in pro- 
portion as this task is advanced we secure well-grounded judg- 
ments of the goodness and badness of activities considered not 
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as ends but as means. This is the goodness and badness 
attributed to “conduct.” Sociology is the science which must 
disclose this knowledge of man’s conscious activities as promoting 
or preventing the experience-activities which are held to be 
ends in themselves and so must supply us with the motives of 
enlightenment. 

This does not reduce sociology to an art instead of a science. 
That which men accept as welfare or beatitude is a phenomenon 
as truly as fixed nitrogen; to trace its conditioning is a strictly 
scientific task. The maxims based upon a knowledge of such 
conditioning may be the rules of an art—the art of living in 
society. If sociology succeeds in its field of investigation we 
shall then have a scientific ethics, a science of social life upon 
which to base the art of social life—the science of sciences and 
the arts of arts. If such knowledge is ever attained, and already 
in so far as it is attained, we have no need for speculations as to 
“the ground of moral obligation,” but clearly see moral obliga- 
tion in the conditions of human good. 

Reason and courage forbid us to be blinded by a dolorous 
present and insist that we have faith that better knowledge of 
life’s practical requirements will be the source of motives to 
nerve coming generations to achieve a nobler civilization, made 
of nobler men—motives that will replace the more or less artifi- 
cial ones offered by poets and philosophers and the more or less 
waning incentives of supernaturalism. It will replace them 
with motives that become more stirring as men realize more ade- 
quately the good possibilities of human individuality, and, like 
Jesus, see apostles in publicans and saints in Magdalens, or, like 
Morris, see poets in artisans, and like all whose eyes have been 
touched, see that the poetry and the beauty and the dignity of life 
are not in romantic dreams but in the works and days of reason- 
able lives, and, seeing thus, deplore the awful wreckage and aspire 
with generous aspirations for themselves and for their kind, and 
usher in the eras of fruition, compared with which the past of 
human evolution, considered at its average level, is but a Saurian 
age. It is the pitiful “illusion of the near” to think that in the 
millions of years that our sun will continue to shine there is to 
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be no progress. The lesson of the past is that progress is cumu- 
lative if not geometric. And the greatest opportunity for 
progress is not in bettering machines but in improving ideals of 
general welfare, knowledge of the methods by which such wel- 
fare can be attained, standards of individual and social success, 
and motives to conduct. It would be irrational and craven not 
to hope that in the future an absurd lust for dollars will be 
replaced by real and balanced knowledge of the good of life, that 
popular science will include knowledge of the ways in which all 
sorts of good and evil grow out of our common conduct, of the 
truth that good and evil are to be sought and shunned as fruits 
of our social interdependence, and so will disseminate a less inade- 
quate conception of what values are at stake in life and how our 
actions forfeit and violate the good, or secure it. The standards 
of conduct thus disclosed we shall enforce upon others with a 
determination proportioned to our recognition of their social 
necessity; and because we thus enforce them upon others they 
will bind themselves upon our own consciences with the logic of 
consistency. Open-eyed conviction and sane vision of the forms 
of human peril, possibility, and worth, might then inspire more 
stirring poetry and nobler art than ever sprung from the cathe- 
dral-building mysticism of the mediaevals, and sustain a steadier 
devotion and fidelity, adequate to the strains of a complex and 
towering civilization. Give us a few generations in which the 
new food for heroism and joy in life has not only been discovered 
and adequately set forth but backed by authority, glorified by art, 
and established in common consent, and then let us see to what 
society can rise. Art we shall need no less, not because the real 
is not good enough and we must escape for warmth and inspira- 
tion to the imaginary, but because the real is too great and com- 
plex and subtle for easy comprehension, and we shall need the 
aids of symbolism and illustration and glorious expression for 
our glorious thought and for our heart’s response. And much of 
ancient art and symbolism can never grow uncouth but will 
remain eternally true, and behind the symbol we shall see more 
clearly what was symbolized, and give new meanings to old sym- 
bols, corresponding to the growing content of life’s apprehended 
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values and relationships, till our symbols stand not for a merely 
metaphysical absolute, nor for an arbitrary divine decree, but for 
all the weal and woe, the blight and fulfilment, the waste and 
worth, the good and evil of which human life and possibility are 
compacted, and till they stir the heart and command the con- 
science with devotion to the very ends that stir the soul of God, 
if God is Love. 

Criticisms and objections may for the present go unanswered. 
Why should the sociologist be afraid of losing caste with scien- 
tists by acknowledging the hope that the knowledge which he 
seeks will be of use to men? It may be easy to lose sight of that 
hope when studying mathematics or material things, but the 
sociologist, if he be a real man, is daily reminded of it, because 
his object matter is human experience itself; and if he be a real 
scientist, that very hope will make him the more on guard to see 
the objects of his study in a dry light, knowing that the applica- 
tions of truth must often be long deferred, that no uses can be 
truly served by him or his science, nor true progress made in it 
save by the disinterested search for objective reality, even when 
reality seems to baffle hopes; and that to vitiate his process by 
haste for application would be the more deplorable in proportion 
as the practical good to be anticipated from genuine objective 
comprehension is the greater. 

To summarize the whole discussion of the relations between 
sociology and psychology: The two sciences are closely akin 
since all social activities go on in human consciousness,'* but as to 
their objects of study, sociology is a science of life as it exists 
among men, of the varieties of concrete experience-activity that 
prevail, a science which abstracts only from such idiosyncrasies 
as can not be included in descriptions of the prevalent, which 
seeks to trace the varying conditions which determine the preva- 
lence of different modes of experience-activity, and, if it 
succeeds, reveals the courses that lead to human weal and woe, 
and so the requirements of empirical ethics. On the other hand, 

“If sociology finally includes the study of sub-human and sub-conscious 


activities, this statement will, of course, still be true uf the major part of social 
activities, 
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the concepts studied by psychology are certain abstractions which 
nowhere exist in real life without specific contents, as they are 
conceived by the psychologist, but are the general forms of all 
conscious life. Here, at least, Comte’s principle, that sciences of 
the general precede the sciences of the specific, finds illustration ; 
for sociology makes no attempt to explain those concepts of the 
form and method of conscious life which are the problems of 
psychology, but for the explanation of them rests back upon the 
antecedent science, while psychology does not extend to the con- 
creter concepts which afford the problems of sociology, it does 
not describe them or attempt their explanation. Furthermore, 
between the concepts studied by the two sciences, there are not 
only the cardinal differences arising from difference in the degree 
of their abstractness, there is also difference in the kind or form 
of abstracting practiced by the two sciences. Sociological con- 
cepts are not merely enriched and differentiated by concreteness 
that is omitted by the abstractions of psychology, yet related to 
them as species to genera; instead of being thus subsumable 
under psychologic concepts, objects of sociological investigation 
may involve, with no attempt to distinguish them from each 
other, several or all of the modes of consciousness which psy- 
chology differentiates—as chemical elements are involved in a 
living thing. 

Turning attention from the contrast between the problem 
phenomena of the two sciences to the conditioning phenomena 
which must be noted in order to secure the explanations required 
by each, it has been pointed out that the problem phenomena of 
sociology are conditioned and differentiated by particular varia- 
tions, hereditary and acquired, in the physical condition of 
different men, and by variations in their geographic, technic, 
and psychic environments, so that, of the four lines of investiga- 
tion pursued by sociology, only one is verged upon by those of 
psychology, and the other three are distinctly different from 
those pursued by psychology. 

Finally, if sociological and psychological research yields 
results that can properly be termed laws, the laws of psychology 
will be operative in all conscious experience and activity, yet 
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they will not by themselves suffice to explain the rise, prevalence, 


transformation, and decline of specific modes of social activity, 
which are not concepts of psychology, many of which do not fall 
within the categories of psychology, and the prevalence of which 
is determined by geographic and other conditions which the laws 
of psychology omit. 

It is essential to consider both the nature of the relationship 
between sociology and psychology, (which received emphasis also 
in earlier articles'®) and the wide distinction between the two 
sciences. 

There may be room for doubt as to whether the questions 
which sociology attempts are answerable or no; there is no room 
for doubt as to whether they are different from the other set of 
questions mentioned as belonging to psychology and such as to 
demand a different labor of investigation; nor is there any room 
for doubting whether the questions of sociology are sufficiently 
interesting, extensive, and difficult to occupy the efforts of a 
distinct group of scientific workers; whether the answers that 
the sociologists can give to these problems will adequately repay 
their search, those answers themselves, when reached, must 
disclose. 


%* “Social Phenomena are Psychic,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XI, 
p. 40; also “The Physical Setting of Social Phenomena,” Vol. XII, p. 45. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The third annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., from December 28 
to 31, inclusive, in conjunction with the annual meetings of the 
American Economic Association, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, and the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

The Sociological Society will hold seven sessions, one of 
which will be a joint meeting with the Economic Association and 
another of which will be a joint meeting with the American 
Statistical Association. All seven sessions, however, will be 
devoted to a discussion of some aspect of the general topic “The 
Family in Modern Society.” This general topic has been 
divided as follows: 

1. The Relation of the Family to Social Change (President’s 
address). 

How Do Home Conditions React upon the Family? 


Are Modern Industry and City Life Unfavorable to the 
Family ? 

How:Does the Woman Movement React upon the Family? 
Has the Freer Granting of Divorce Proved an Evil? 

How far Should the State Go in Individualizing the Members 
of the Family? 

How far Should Family Property Be Conserved and En- 


couraged ? 

Detailed programmes may be had by applying to the secre- 
tary, Professor C. W. A. Veditz, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEWS 


Essays in Municipal Administration. By Joun A. Fatrite, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. Pp. vii+374. 

In the United States students of municipal government have 
come to regard Professor Fairlie as one of our most trustworthy 
writers on that subject. His work has been distinguished by a 
broad and accurate knowledge of the facts and a sanity of view 
which render it a valuable corrective to the dogmatic and doctri- 
naire utterances which, even nowadays, are altogether too frequent. 
The volume recently published under the title of Essays in Munict- 
pal Administration is well up to Professor Fairlie’s former standard. 

he matter brought together in the work under review is not 
entirely new. Of the nineteen essays which make up the collec- 
tion fourteen had been previously printed in various journals or 
delivered as addresses. All that have before appeared, however, 
have been revised and brought as nearly down to date as the exi- 
gencies of printing would permit. Four of the studies (Essays XV- 
XVIII) are now first published. Altogether the volume forms a 
useful commentary on many phases of municipal government here 
and abroad. 

It is always difficult to give an adequate idea of a collection of 
essays within the limits of an ordinary review. In the present 
case no attempt is made to treat each essay separately. A few 
have been selected for special notice, leaving the remainder to be 
mentioned by title if at all. This selection should not be taken as 
indicating the comparative value of the various studies but rather 
as a reflection of the personal tastes of the reviewer. 

The essay entitled “Problems of American City Government 
from an Administrative Point of View” gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the difficulties which have arisen in our American cities 
through central control exercised almost entirely by the state 
legislatures. Dr. Fairlie is in harmony with most students of 
American city government in advocating greater central adminis- 
trative control as a substitute for that of the legislature. His sug- 
gestion (p. 37) that the desired central control of police could be 
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secured by giving sheriffs powers of inspection and authorizing the 
governor to remove sheriffs and other local police officers is 
worthy of consideration. In this manner control of the police for 
the enforcement of state laws might be secured while, in other 
respects, local autonomy would be preserved. 

In the essay on “Civil-Service Reform and Municipal Adminis- 
tration” Professor Fairlie advances a step beyond where the civil- 
service reformer has been able to go in actual achievement. He 
advocates extending the merit system to practically all the higher 
administrative officials. He points out (p. 44), and rightly, that 
there are almost no really political offices in the executive service 
of cities. The heads of departments are, or should be, technical 
experts whose duties are purely administrative and remain the same 
whatever party may be in control of the city government. 

The sketch under the title of “The Municipal Crisis in Ohio” 
is a clear account of the remarkable situation developed when the 
Supreme Court, in 1902, overturned the governments of practically 
every city in the state. The evils of special legislation and legisla- 
tive interference stand out prominently in the narrative. The uni- 
form municipal code enacted to replace the system overturned by the 
courts is described and criticized. Owing to the action of the last 
session of the Ohio legislature some additions are now necessary 
in order to bring Dr. Fairlie’s account down to date. The most 
objectionable features of the code of 1902 have been removed. A 
form of organization closely resembling the “federal plan,” in 
force in Cleveland prior to 1902, has been provided for all the 
cities of the state. This will go into operation at the next general 
municipal election. The change in the Ohio law should also be 
taken into consideration in connection with the essay on “Munici- 
pal Codes in the Middle West” which is a valuable comparative 
study of the codes of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. 

In the second group of essays (VIII-XIV) only a few points 
can be noted. The study of the revenue systems of American and 
foreign cities (Essay X) is the joint work of Professor Fairlie and 
Professor C. E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago. It formed 
a chapter in Professor Merriam’s report to the Chicago City Club 
in 1906 on the “Municipal Revenues of Chicago.” Under the head 
of “Municipal Electric Lighting in Detroit” (Essay XI) is given 
an account of what appears to be a very successful American 
experiment in municipalization. This study, if read in connection 
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with that on “Some Considerations on Municipal Ownership of 
Public Utilities” (Essay XI1I1), ought to constitute a good starting- 
point for one who wishes to approach the question of municipal 
ownership in the proper attitude of mind. The study of the street 
railway question in Chicago (Essay XII) is the best existing 
account of the long traction struggle in that city. The situation is 
brought down to the adoption of the settlement ordinances in 1907. 

The third group of essays, described in the preface as “Some 
observations on municipal government in Europe,” is made up of 
work by Dr. Fairlie not hitherto published. It includes studies of 
certain phases of city government in several English and Scotch 
cities, of local transportation in Berlin, municipal conditions in 
Leipzig, Munich, and Budapest, and finally two essays (XVII and 
XVIII) on municipal government in Vienna and Italy which, for 
English readers, are of special value. Dr. Fairlie points out that 
Vienna has been a neglected field of study. His discussion of the 
governmental organization, political conditions, and municipal 
undertakings of Vienna are enlightening. That Vienna now has 
the largest municipalized street railway system in the world (p. 
326) and that its government is in the hands of the Christian 
Socialists are two facts which, alone, should render the city an 
object of interest to students of government. Italy has been sup- 
posed to have nothing of importance to offer for the study of 
municipal government. Dr. Fairlie’s discussion of the governments 
of Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, and Milan rather disproves that 
assumption. In Milan, especially, there seems to be a high degree 


f 


of activity and intelligence manifested in connection with the city 
government. The elections are sharply contested, many inter- 
esting municipal undertakings have been begun and, on the whole, 
the city is well governed. 

Only two errors of any consequence have been noted. The city 
attorney is no longer elected in Illinois (p. 113). The office was 
abolished in 1906. Its duties are now performed by the corporation 
counsel appointed by the mayor. The police commissioners of San 
Francisco are appointed by the mayor and not by the governor 
(p. 149). 

A. R. Hatron 
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The Physical Basis of Civilization. By T. W. Hetneman. 

Chicago: Forbes & Company, 1908. Pp. 241. $1.25. 

This book is an essay on the biological foundations of human 
culture. It deals, therefore, with important problems on the bio- 
logical side of sociology. The general trend of the book is indi- 
cated by its two sub-titles: “Psychic and Economic Results of 
Man’s Physical Uprightness,” “A Demonstration that Two Small 
Anatomical Modifications Determined Physical, Mental, Moral, 
Economic, Social, and Political Conditions.” The two small 
anatomical modifications in question, to which such tremendous 
consequences are attributed, are a variation in the form of the 
entocuneiform bone in the foot (which supports the big toe) and a 
shifting of the occipital foramen magnum to a position a little 
back of the center of the base of the skull. To these two anatomical 
modifications our author attributes the erect posture of man, and 
upon the erect posture, he endeavors to show, depend the great 
typical institutions of human society. 

The book is almost wholly deductive in its method, and illus- 
trates both the merits and the defects of dealing with social prob- 
lems through pure deduction from the antecedent sciences. Our 
author traces everything distinctive in human society, either directly 
or indirectly, to man’s upright position. For example, in order to 
prove that the family as a form of association antedated the clan 
and the tribe, he relies, not upon the evidence afforded by primi- 
tive peoples, but upon the “unavoidable consequences” of the upright 
posture of the human race (p. 131). This is not an unfair example 
of the author’s reasoning; and the reasoning, moreover, is often 
obscured by a prolix style and needless repetitions. Again, no 
authorities are cited for the numerous scientific facts and prin- 
ciples stated. On the whole, however, the author seems to have a 
good grasp of biological facts and principles; it is only on the 
side of ethnographic and sociological facts that he is weak. 

In spite of its many defects from the standpoint of scientific 
method, the book should not be ignored by sociologists. It is rich 
in suggestions on the biological side of sociology. There are 
especially suggestive chapters on the origin of the family, the home, 
monogamic marriage, and the economic dependence of woman, show- 
ing that these human institutions are not mere social conventions 
due to happy historical accidents, but, as all careful students of 
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the family know, are rooted in the biological conditions under 
which the race has lived in the past and must continue to live in 
the future. To those who are interested in tracing out the bio- 
logical roots of human institutions, especially of the family, there- 
fore, the book is to be commended as well worth reading. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Heredity and Selection in Sociology. By Grorce CHATTER- 
TON-HILL. London: Adam & Charles Black; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1907. Pp. xxx+571. $4.50 net. 

This is a remarkable book, in not the best sense of the word. 
After an analysis of the current biological theories in Part I, in 
which he adheres mainly to Weismann, the author in Part II gives 
statistics showing the increase in suicide, insanity, and syphilis (but 
gives no attention to crime) and in Part III, after rejecting liberal- 
ism, socialism, and science as social remedies, passes inconsequentl) 
to the conclusion that religion is the only force which can accom- 


plish the integration of society. I say inconsequent because the 


whole argument in Parts I and II had been in the way of indi- 
cating that a society progresses only on the basis of the rigid selec- 
tion through conflict of the fittest which is practiced in nature, and 
his conclusions by no means fit on to his arguments. Having no 
first-hand information, the author could justify himself in the pub- 
lication of such a work only by logical and constructive manipula- 
tion of his materials, and he has not done this. The book will, 
however, interest those who were interested in Mr. Kidd’s Social 
Evolution. 
Ws. I. THomas 

Die Arbeiterversicherung in Australien und Neu-Seeland. 

Bearbeitet von Pror. Dr. ALFRED Manes. Heft XVIII, 

“Die Arbeiter-Versicherung im Auslande,” edited by Dr. 

ZACHER. Pp. 81+-90. Berlin: A. Froschel, 1908. 

The most recent addition to the series of Dr. Zacher on social 
insurance brings to us the story of developments in the newest new 
world. After introductory paragraphs on the general tendencies of 
life and of legislation, Dr. Manes gives a full treatment to the 
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old-age-pension laws of New Zealand and the beginnings of other 
Australasian colonies. In this field New Zealand was in advance 
of England, while in compensation laws covering accidents and 
sick-benefit societies the mother country led the way. The insurance 
principle has been applied in the islands of the Pacific to unemploy- 
ment and provision for dwellings, and the state has competed with 
life-insurance companies in their ordinary business. In the appendix 
the legal texts are printed in English and German and the bibliogra- 
phy is fairly full. Altogether the volume is timely and encouraging. 

The interest in social or industrial insurance is rapidly growing 
in the United States, especially since the greatest corporations have 
discovered that it was the most effective and economical way for 
them to promote discipline, romove aged employees who are no 
longer fit for service, and reduce annoying and expensive litigation. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


Education and Industrial Evolution. By FRANK Tracy CarL- 
ToN, PH.D. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xvi+320. 
$1.25 net. 

This little volume is one of the “Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics and Sociology,” edited by Professor Richard T. Ely. It is 
a thoroughgoing study of the problem of education in the industrial 
state of civilization. The point of view is that of pragmatism. 
Professor Carlton brings to the study of the problem broad historical 
and economic culture, and advocates a sane programme of utilitarian 
education. To his mind the danger of the present state of capital- 
istic management is a reversal to the frontier type by way of 
degeneracy engendered by too large accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a privileged leisure class. The remedy lies in emphasis on 
industrial education. In support of this thesis the history of educa- 
tion in the United States is surveyed, and its principles are brought 
in sharp contrast with those of the older civilizations of Germany 
and Great Britain. The place of woman in industry, her education 
and the rationale of a changed home life resulting from the place 
of woman in gainful occupations is treated concisely. The indus- 
trial and educational value of manual training and laboratory work, 
the arts-and-crafts movement, and the position of organized labor 
to education are reviewed next. The second part of the little book 
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takes the child from the kindergarten, through the public schools, 
vacation, and correspondence schools to the technical and continua- 
tion schools. The industrial side of the truancy system and the 
outlook for the author’s kind of a plan of an educational system form 
the concluding part of the book. 

One misses in the book the legal justification of class education, 
and the correlation of industrial education to the development of 
the higher culture interests. 

For purposes of ready reference this book is commendable 
and up to date. 

Hueco P. J. SELINGER 

Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Woman and the Race. By Gorpon Hart. Westwood, Mass.: 
The Ariel Press, 1907. Pp. 264. 

The title of this earnest little book is suggestive of the higher 
and nobler race-altruism which more intimately must inspire the 
social ideal before the problems of sex, marriage, and the family 
can be satisfactorily solved. A less emotional style, a calmer state- 
ment of facts, a fuller and more careful assimilation of the thought 
and literature bearing on the subjects treated might be desired; but 
the tone of the discussion is healthy, the argument helpful, and the 
purpose worthy of our entire sympathy. It is neither a textbook 
nor a scientific treatise in the field of sex-education; but it is a 
stirring appeal for common-sense in the training of girls for their 
destiny as wives and mothers; and in principle the lessons taught 
will apply equally in the education of boys. 

The first chapter, “Innocence versus Ignorance,” is a plea for 
light in the moral training of young women. It discloses the 
dangers which beset the feet of “cloistered virtue.” Indeed, the 
degree of ignorance and of prurient delicacy on the part of parents 
in matters relating to the sex-life of their children is truly astonish- 
ing. 

To the average man or woman [the author well says] the idea of sex is 
of a thing that is low and unmentionable; the very word suggests a blush. 
The physical differences between a man and a woman, their mutual attrac- 
tion and its design in nature—these are subjects to be tabooed, treated 


as if non-existent, carefully eliminated from the teaching of a child. 
The child of today is the father or mother of the race of tomorrow. 
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In what way does he learn of the laws governing reproduction, of sex- 
differences, and sex-impulses? He picks his information out of the 
gutter. The things his parents are ashamed to speak of to him he learns, 
greedily enough, it may be, from the coarse mind of a servant, or from 
the unwholesome imaginings of an older boy at school; learns of them ir 
a way to debase his coming manhood, to leave his mind the prey of evil 
images, his body an instrument for suggested and secret vice. 

Emphatically “the most important of all our social actions is the 
one on which educators are uniformly silent ;” and there can be no 
folly more dangerous than to fancy that knowledge of sex-life will 
be hidden from a child because we are too prudish or too stupid to 
give it to him. Or do we imagine that the legitimate knowledge 
will filter into his brain as the air does into his lungs?” Therefore 
it is not strange that the emotional crises of youth are beset with 
perils. “Many of our gir!s’ boarding-schools,” the author boldly 
declares, “are hot-beds of sensuality,” while in similar schools for 
boys, the conditions are even worse. In one there was scarcely a 
lad “who had not had criminal intercourse with some girl in the 
female seminary.” 

The thesis of the first chapter is forcefully developed in the 
chapters which follow. In the second, on “Flower Babies,” is sug- 


gested a safe way of teaching even young children the simple fact 
of reproduction, birth, and parenthood. Incidentally the author 


wisely remarks, 

We take it for granted that savage play and rude expressions are 
not suitable for girls; I cannot see that they are either right or profitable 
for boys. The elimination of the whip as a toy, the replacing of the gun 
or the bow and arrow by the carpenter’s box or garden tools would be a 
prudent revolution 

In fact students of social morality are beginning to see that the 
double standard of virtue, by which the sexual offenses of a boy 
are treated more leniently than those of a girl, is at the bottom of 
the evil of prostitution. 

Other chapters deal in an enlightening way with “Woman’s Place 
in the Social Scheme ;” “Motherhood a Joy;” “A Real Paternity ;” 
“The Perfect Body ;” “King Mind;” “The Rationale of Celibacy ;” 
“Marriage, Actual and Ideal;” and “The Joy of Life.” Undoubt- 
edly there is crying need of a reform in our educational programme. 
From the home to the university, training for the duties of the 
domestic life, in all its incidents, ought to be provided. Scarcely 
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a beginning in the organization of this kind of instruction has yet 
been made. We have neither textbooks nor methods. The present 
volume will help prepare the way for the new régime; and it will 
be heartily welcomed by all thoughtful students of society. 

Georce Howarp 


Les types sociaux et le droit. Par JoseEpH MAZZARELLA. Paris: 
Octave Doin, éditeur, 1908. 1 vol. in 18 jésus, cartonné 
toile, de 450 pages. Fr. 5. 

According to the author’s preface this book is a study of social 
types from the juridical point of view. 

The book is divided into three sections preceded by an intro- 
duction. In the introduction he briefly explains Post’s theory of 
fundamental types of social organization, examines this theory 
critically, and sets forth, partly following Post but departing from 
his theory somewhat radically, his own theory of fundamental 
social types. His departure from Post is in “the introduction of 
the stratigraphical analysis, entirely unknown to Post and his 
disciples.” This new contribution to the theory of juridical eth- 
nology he considers so important that he believes by means thereof 
he can arrive at the determination of the process of the development 
of each institution and of each juridical system; at the reconstruc- 
tion of unknown phases of the evolution of institutions and systems ; 
at the study of the psychological conditions of peoples, revealed by 
an analysis of law; discover the causes which in each system 
determine the juridical transformations; and finally at the con- 
struction of a general theory of the evolution of law. 

The first section is devoted to the general theory of the funda- 
mental types of juridical organization. In five chapters are discussed 
analytically the special morphology, stratigraphy, genealogy, psy- 
chology and philosophy of juridical systems from the point of view 
of ethnology. The sixth chapter, a comparative treatment of the 
same subject-matter, “has for its object the determination of the 
laws and general causes of juridical evolution.” In this chapter 
he sets forth his new method of juridical ethnology which “consists 
essentially in the constitution of a fixed series, . . . . which we call 
typical series of reference, which includes a certain number of 
juridical systems that fulfil the given conditions.”” The upshot of 
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this first section is that “there exist two fundamental types of jur- 
idical organization, the gentile and the feudal, characterized re- 
spectively by the absence and by the existence of the hierarchical 
stratification of classes,” and by this means one “can determine the 
intrinsic composition of each institution and of each system.” 

In the second section he applies his theory to the exposition of 
the influence of the gentile type of organization upon matrimonial 
law. In eighteen chapters the author’s theory of what he terms 
“marriage ambilieu,” by which he means the form in which the 
husband goes to live with his wife’s people and possesses no power 
over his family, occupies a very important place. He thinks that 
by means of it he has demonstrated the universality of the “matri- 
archate” in an irrefutable manner. 

His third section is a new application of his general theory of 
fundamental types to an interpretation of the loan in ancient India, 
in which he attempts to show that the feudal type of organization 
makes great changes in the law of obligations. 

As one reads this book he is struck by two things, viz., (1) the 
thoroughgoing scientific spirit which pervades it, and (2) the arti- 
ficiality of some of the logical analyses. The passion of the author 
for clearness and completeness has in some few places led to a 
sublimation of theory which his inductive study hardly sanctions. 
But the vigorous study of facts in the light of the large lines of his 
theory is delightful. He has made a generalization of the depend- 
ence of forms of law and of the evolution of law upon the type of 
social organization, the value of which must be recognized. This 
work is, thus, a fruit of the application of sociological methods 
to a study of the development of law. Dr. Mazzarella has made 
clear that for the peoples and periods studied even law is not inde- 
pendent of the social type out of which it grew, and that social 
type, determining as it does social custom, stamps law with an 
impress which survives even after the ideas that gave it birth have 
given way to others. 

J. L. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Revue deu Mouvement Socialiste.—Germany.—The elections to the Prus- 
sian Landtag, of June 3 and 16 were of great importance to the socialists, because 
they were to decide concerning the reform of the suffrage in Prussia. Previously 
the socialists had made no nominations, and had refrained even from casting a 
protesting ballot. This time, however, they had their own candidates; and, 
thanks to their zeal and the support of the small tradespeople which they secured 
through threats of a boycatt, they elected seven members. Nevertheless the 
elections were a victory for the reactionaries; the clericals and conservatives 
control the majority, and all hope of reform in the electoral law is dissipated. 
A great heresy has declared itself in German social democracy. The German 
Marxists, in their convention, at Lubeck, in 1901, demanded the refusal of 
socialists, on principle, to vote the budgets in the different pariiaments. Just 
recently, delegates from the socialist organizations of the states of Southern 
Germany—Baden, Hesse, Wiirttemberg, and Bavaria—met secretly at Stuttgart to 
consider the advisability of definitely turning aside from the decision of Lubeck, 
and ceasing to offer the ridiculous spectacle of deputies clamoring for reforms, 
voting for them, and then refusing the financial means for carrying them into 
execution. In August, the socialist deputies of Baden voted in favor of the 
budget. The Verwarts protested against the violation of discipline, and such a 
breack of unity. The socialist deputies of Bavaria voted in a body for its 
budget. The orthodox party of the North condemn the action, and censure the 
socialists of South Germany. In brief, hostility is declared between these two 
conflicting sections of the German social-democratic party. 

France.—The French socialists received a severe check at the municipal 
elections in May. M. P. Dormoy, in the Socialiste, declared that this check 
showed, not only that the great part of the French public is still closed to 
socialism, but also that they have not yet won over a majority of the working 
class. As in Germany and Switzerland, all the parties are beginning to unite 
against the socialists. The French socialists now cast 1,000,000 votes, while 
the number of working-men belonging to labor organizations is 800,000. The 
German socialists, in 1907, cast 3,250,000 votes, and the labor organizations in 
Germany had a membership of 2,000,000. The French general Confederation of 
Labor keeps apart from the international socialist movement, both in its policy 
and in its organization. Its programme calls for a general revolutionary strike, 
anti-militarism in the sense of anti-patriotism, and absolute autonomy. The 
radical leaders of the confederation reproach the socialist for not supporting 
them in their efforts toward a general strike. It is the fruitful collaboration of 
the socialists and radicals, the scandal of the Bloc, and the defection of prom- 
inent socialists, that justly arouses in the working class an invincible, and per- 
haps incurable, defiance toward the socialist politicians who pretend, in the 
Chambre, to speak in the name of the working people. The Confederation of 
Labor is rapidly growing in membership and power. 

Italy—The Confederazione del Lavaro is allied with the Italian socialist 
party, and is opposed to the revolutionary unions. These latter attempted to 
force a general agricultural strike in Italy, but succeeded only in the province 
of Parma. There the strike continued for several months, but gradually 
exhausted itself, without results proportionate to the immense effort. The 
unionists and socialists are very bitterly opposed. 

England.—In the Clarion, Hyndman and Blatchford refer to the danger of 
an Anglo-German war, and the consequent necessity of maintaining, at all 
costs, the superiority of the British fleet and the efficiency of her naval and 
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military forces. Keir Hardie, in a response in the Labor Leader, accuses 


Hyndman of exploiting the public credulity, and affirms that the laborers of 
both countries desire peace.—J. Bourdeau, Revue politique et parlementaire, 


Ge 


September, 1908. 


The Ethical Function of the Historian.—The fundamental problem for 
the historian is to determine the peculiar nature of his task. He must answer 
the questions: What is the purpose for which historical science exists? What 
is the nature of historic truth? How does history differ from other sciences? 
How does the historic process appear as seen from within? And what in 
consequence is the chief function of the historian? 

I. The purpose of history is to reinstate the past and render it intelligible 
It is only by a gradual process that 
The faculty and conception of reverence 
party or national 
is the valuation of truth 


by a rigorous separation of fact from fiction. 
mankind has arrived at that conception. 
for truth, as such, and for itself, apart from personal, 
consequences, are comparatively recent acquisitions. It 
simply because it is truth that underlies and vitalizes all our modern science 
and has compelled us to reconstruct our entire conception of the universe and 


of our human past. 

Il. The ruling philosophy or the Zeitgeist of each age has permeated and 
colored the conception of the historic process. Of the phenomena of the 
universe, some appear in an order of coexistence in space, others in an order of 
succession in time; and it is with these transformations in time that history has 
to deal. The resemblances and differences of phenomena are both quantitative 
and qualitative. It is with the latter chiefly that history has to deal. The social 
life of man, the progress of civilization, the formation and the development of 
political institutions, the rise and fall of empires, the relations between inde- 
pendent states—all these transformations belong to the sphere of qualitative 
change, defy mathematical calculation, and demand a new instrument of com- 
parison and comprehension. 

III. This sphere of human activity is the field of history. One side of 
human science is built up with answers to the question, “How much?” Another 
side depends upon the answers to the question, “Of what kind?” and this is 
the historical as distinguished from the mathematical aspect of science. History 
deals with transformations of a qualitative character, while mathematics deals 
with quantitative relations. The historical sciences aim at a knowledge of the 
serial development of phenomena in a definite time and a definite place, show- 
ing the order in which they occurred, the conditions out of which they arose, 
the influence exercised by them, and the consequent value of these phenomena, 
as manifestations of reality ranked as inferior or superior in the scale of human 
utility as appreciation. 

IV. The substance with which the history of man is concerned is personal 
conduct, and the reaction of conduct upon human development. Persons are 
the agents of historical movements. In every great historical movement there 
is a conscious effort to rescue something from time, and to give it permanent 
endurance. 

V. If history is ever to throw any light upon the riddle of personality, beyond 
that which biology and psychology afford, it can be done in no other way than 
by bravely pursuing its own method of recording the acts of men as they have 
actually occurred, and not by elaborating theories of causation. The function 
of the historian is an ethical function, not simply because it is his duty to 
discover and to state the truth with a high sense of his responsibility to mankind, 
but because the whole substance of history is of an ethical nature. I do not 
mean that the historian is to set himself up as a moral judge and to pass 
mere private judgments upon historical events. The purpose and use of history 
are found in the truthful record and just estimate of human conduct, which is 
the outward expression of the real nature of man as a being capable of varying 
degrees of success or failure in realizing the ends of rational activity. The 
historian must not yield to the temptation to follow too closely the principles 
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and methods of the physical sciences; for, in endeavoring to make the historic 
process seem systematic, orderly, and logical, he is likely to introduce into his 
work a large element of unreality. 

The function of the historian is not to deal with uniformities, or with 


universal formulas, but with the variations of human conduct as measured by 
its success and its failure upon the scale of rational endeavor.—David J.. Hill, 
American Historical Review, October, 1908. 


The Racial Interpretation of History and Politics.—The typical racial 
philosophy aims at classifying mankind according to physical and mental 
characteristics, between which two sets of differences it professes to discover 
certain empirically established coexistences. This correlation is suggested by 
certain marked differences between the physical appearances of the black, white, 
and yellow divisions of humanity, which we find coexisting with differences in 
degree or kind of civilization. Aryanism, a logical outgrowth of this racial theory, 
looks upon the “Aryans” as the most noble race of men, and believes the future 
progress of mankind to be dependent upon continued Aryan predominance. 

Jean Finot, in his book, Race Prejudice, contends for the fundamental unity 
of the human type. The bewildering variety of the divisions of mankind accord- 
ing to physical characteristics forms the subject of the most successful part of 
his argument against racialism. Again, physical features are modified by exercise, 
by deliberate action on the infant body, by differences of soil, climate, and diet. 
Another strong point made by M. Finot against the theory of racial antagonism, 
is in reference to the fertlity of unions of diverse human types. Among plants 
and animals, unions between species, which are variations from a common 
original, are sterile. 

Ernest Selliére, in La philosophie de l’impérialisme, is at great pains to 
establish the close connection between imperialist philosophies—and especially 
of racial philosophies—and the political conditions and ambitions of the peoples 
among which they arise. 

In White Capital and Colored Labor, Sir Sidney Ollivier treats the general 
problems of race in a broad and philosophical manner. He says, “Whatever 
may be the cause or creative force of humanity, the cause and molding force 
of race appeals as local environment.” The true philosophy of our relation to 
other “races,” is the recognition of fundamental unity and equality amid a 
diversity of gift and aspiration which lends to the unity completeness and 
character.—W. J. Roberts, Jnternational Journal of Ethics, July, 1908. EE. F. C. 


The Treatment of Homicidal Prisoners.—Comparative study of the crim- 
inal laws of various countries serves to emphasize the fact that penal codes are 
behind moral sentiments and humane tendencies. Methods of punishment based 
on the belief that fear is the greatest factor in the making of moral men are 
passing away from home and school. To the thoughtful parent the knowledge 
that the ill of an act does not lie in the act per se, but in the state of mind that 
found expression in the act, renders the idea of fitting a punishment to an 
act absurd. By this standard our methods of dealing with criminals are crude, 
obsolete, and, for ethical purposes, useless in the extreme. The criminal codes 
of Europe and America show small advance in the way of an intelligent idea 
of the problem of the criminal and what to do with him. 

This reflection is occasioned by a study of a recent “Return” issued by the 
British Home Office at the instance of Mr. Geo. Greenwood, M.P. This docu- 
ment is a Return of the various punishments for homicidal crime provided by 
the penal codes of the following countries: France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Russia, and the United States of America. 

The student of penology will find little wisdom in the Return and that from 
only one or two of the smaller countries. It is a dreary round of unintelligent 
brutality, of the infliction of the penalties of law from Moscow to New York, 
but no suggestion of intelligent understanding or desire to understand what is 
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homicidal crime, its cause, its cure, and its prevention. Only the legally insane 
receive treatment for disease. Take the comparatively simple case of infanticide 
by a mother. Any intelligent man, much more a woman, knows that here is 
a tragedy of mind. The moral understanding of the case that European nations 
show is illustrated thus: England and France issue sentence of death for such 
killing; Germany, three to fifteen years’ penal servitude; Austria, ten to twenty 
years’ hard labor; Hungary, five years’; Italy, three to twelve; Holland, up to 
nine years’; Belgium from ten years’ penal servitude to death. These penalties 
are all based on the punishment-for-crime theory. A _ stupid, useless, soul- 
destroying punishment is inflicted. It is true that, if we could put all modern 
ideas with regard to the criminal on one side, and could frankly admit the 
punishment-for-crime theory, these codes do show a great advance on the ideas of 
criminology held by our forefathers. The horrible punishments of a century 
and more ago are gone. 

The most hopeful sign of the Return is that all the more advanced countries 
of Europe (England excepted) have introduced a gradation of murder crimes. 
At least sixteen of the American states recognize murder in the first and 
second degrees. Murder in the second degree will come within reforms in the 
direction of indeterminate sentences and curative treatment. This will also 
be true of the first degree, where capital punishment has been abolished. 

In Europe, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, and, in 
America, Maine, Kansas, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Rhode Island have abolished 
the death penalty with good results. The results in Italy and France, because 
of conditions that are doubtless temporary, are not so good. Obviously with 
the advance of penological reform the death penalty must go. Such a Return 
impresses one with the crying need of the application of a larger moral con- 
ception of penology and criminal law. 

The treatment of the criminal must be treatment and not punishment for 
crime. This treatment must be based on a much more elastic definition of 
insanity. We must recognize that the thoroughly sane man is rare. We need 
an extended recognition of social responsibility. With the advarcement of 
social consciousness we shall come to see that society itself is “the primary 
cause of murder.” With the recognition of this fact and of the need of 
curative treatment will come the necessity of replacing our present prison 
wardens with trained, intelligent, and sympathetic keepers. Without dogmatiz- 
ing one may say that in these cases the greatest need is often for healthy diet, 
open air, stimulating occupation; sympathetic teaching, wise control—factors 
not provided by our horrible town life.—Carl Heath, /nternational Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1908. os 


Railway Nationalization in Italy.—When on July 1, 1905, the state took 
over the entire administration of the railways, it already owned 8,500 of the 
10,000 miles of lines. The state undertook its task without any serious prepara- 
tion; the measure going into effect only two months before the contracts with 
certain private companies expired. The road-beds, stations, etc., were in 
exceedingly bad condition. A remarkable increase in the demand for transporta- 
tion, with a pitiful failure to meet it, gave rise to a new word to describe the 
situation: “disservice.” Though such congestion is not unusual, yet this un- 
fortunate co-incidence has greatly injured the nascent institution. These are 
the specific defects in state management: a facile conformity to demands for 
new plants and new commodities, with too little vigilance paid to the financial 
consequences. 

Italy has devoted her attention chiefly to autonomy of administration to free 
it from political control and from anything that hinders prompt action. The 
Administrative Council, composed of eight members, has two selected from 
railway officials, three from other government administrative bodies, three from 
citizens who have shown large administrative capacity. Over this council is a 
director-general, legal representative of the administration, with power to sanction 
undertakings of minor importance. The council cannot of its own motion spend 
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more than 50,000 lire. There are also a parliamentary Board of Vigilance to 
control expenditures and a General Traffic Council. The state has been able to 
provide rapidly for the construction of new stations, purchase of new rolling 
stock, etc. It may be doubted that the administration can be wholly free of 
political control and as to the results of the entire movement it is too early to 
judge.—F. Tojani, Economic Journal, September, 1908. | 


*The Modern Conception of Justice.—The content of the word “justice” has 
greatly altered. The ideas in that content group themselves round the concepts 
of punishments and rewards. As the human spirit comes to understand itself 
it finds that these ideas are based on a concept of diverse elements, some of 
which must be given up. The fundamental desire is that wrong shall not triumph 
forever. There is nothing in this that necessarily demands the suffering of the 
wrong-doer. There is, again, the feeling that the wrong-doer is a free agent 
and must be punished to satisfy justice in order to alter his evil tendencies. 
The punishment of itself does not make the man better; it only gives him a 
chance to do that for himself. The hard fact that the wicked flourish, clashing 
with the faith that the wrong-doer must always suffer, produced the idea of 
vicarious suffering. “The sacrifice of our peace was upon him.” These words 
will go as deeply into the soul of the modern world as they have into that of 
the ancient, when once they are freed from their traditional associations. They 
speak of fact and ideal, that the innocent suffer and thus save the guilty. Suffer 
ing by the innocent is not unjust when voluntary. The reward the good man 
works for is not for himself alone. Aristotle’s idea that it is the right of the 
good to rule passes away. Neither is reward apportioned according to effort. 
The philanthropist is anxious to save both sinner and incompetent. Thus there 
emerges the only thing that will satisfy the hunger for “justice,” Kant’s Kingdom 
of Ends, in which every single person would attain the fruition of perfect good. 
This ideal for practical working out must be based on a conviction of personal 
immortality. In this imperfect world countless individuals must fail of the full 
fruition of good. Yet if each man is an end in himself can it be right to 
sacrifice any? Voluntary sacrifice might be right, but not involuntary. The 
latter would be to treat men as means, not ends, and would lead to the Brahmin’s 
doctrine that the happiness of one Brahmin is worth that of twenty ordinary men. 
Whatever the principle on which we select the few whose enjoyment is pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of others, how are we to answer to those whom we have 
stinted? With the belief in immortality we can say: “We take this sacrifice 
from you because it is the only way to reach the goal we all desire.”—Miss F. 
Melian Stawell, Jnternational Journal of Ethics, October, 1908. 


J. T. 


Communistic Communities of Today in North America.— North America 
has, for more than one hundred years, been the theater of a very great number 
of socialistic and communistic attempts. A religious idea was the impulse of 
many; while others were independent of that idea. Mystics, Dunkards, Quakers, 
Shakers, followers of Owen, of Marx, and others have founded communities 
most of which have perished or have dwindled down to an almost negligible 
quantity. The most flourishing colony is that of Amana. The origin of this 
sect is traced to J. F. Rock and E. L. Gruber who, in the year 1714, in Hesse, 
Germany, began to preach and to emphasize a particular divine-inspiration 
theory. The sect has grown chiefly because the children have not been sent to 
public schools. After experiencing much difficulty in various places in Germany, 
they came, in 1842, to New York. Others followed in 1843 who settled in 
Canada near the Niagara River. In 1854 their leader declared that God had 
commanded them to go westward. They are now at Amana, Iowa, where in 
1901 there were 1,707 persons who possess 20,000 acres of land. They have a 
constitution of ten articles under which they incorporated in 1855. Their purpose 
in uniting is not the result of selfishness but, as they believe, the result of a 
call from God. The families live separately but dine together in particular 
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places and at regular hours. Though regulation of life seems artifici: 
us, social control is effected by means of religious training. Though the Amana 
Community is the largest and most flourishing, it is not the oldest or so absolutely 
communistic as the Anabaptist sect in South Dakota. It began in the Reforma- 
tion period and antedates other existing communistic societies in the United 
States by 200 years. In South Dakota there live twelve communities with over 
1,300 people as members in the Huetter Societies (so called because of their 
early leader, Jacob Huetter, the special prophet of God). With the exception 
of short interims they have led completely communistic lives for more than 
360 years. Their communistic ideas have their origin in the teaching of the 
Bible. The societies originated in the early part of the sixteenth century in 
Germany and Austria. After living here and in various places in Russia to 
which place they were driven by persecution, they finally, in 1874, came to 
America and settled down in South Dakota. Many of those who previously 
lived in these communities in Europe, became individual land owners_ in 
Dakota. There are still 1,300 persons who live in this absolute communism, 
having the same organization, the same kind of schools and brotherhoods as 
outlined by their great leader. Some supporters of communism may point to 
this as a case of communism that has not been given up. But we will not 
draw this conclusion for more have ceased to remain in the community than 
have adhered to it. Furthermore, great difficulty is encountered in maintaining 
the religious zeal that united these people and cultural advance has been 
hindered among them.—Professor Robert Liefman in Hildebrand’s /Jahrbiicher 
for July and for August, 1908. L. W. 


The Adventitious Character of Women.—The remedy for the irregu- 
larity, pettiness, ill-health, and unserviceableness of modern woman seems to lie 
along educational lines: not in a general and cultural education alone, but in a 
special and occupational interest and practice for women, married and unmarried, 
preferably gainful, though not onerous nor incessant. This practical activity 
for women would relieve the strain on the matrimonial situation—at present 
abnormal and almost impossible. A more solid basis of association in marriage 
is necessary—some connection in the same general world of interest. This 
would be secured through the pursuit by woman of an art of her own choosing, 
and the consequent development of an interest in principles apart from persons 


W. I. Thomas, American Magazine, October, 1908. F. F. 


The Social Laws of Attraction.—Can laws be formulated to cover the 
mating of men and women, or is it a matter of chance? Sexual affinity is only 
an index of defects imposed on individuals of the same stock but with defective 
environment; the feeling of affinity is greatest when half of the faculties of 
each is dormant, while the normal part of each complements that of the other. 
The children of these affinities will be below the average, because both of the 
parents are defective. The misleading impulses of hysteria and the narrowing 
grasp of affinity are the forces that mislead men in their marriage relations. 
Set them aside, and eugenic marriages will be as common as they are now rare. 
Normality and great physical vigor tend to idealization in love which imposes 
qualities on others they do not have, and diminishes the antipathy of people to 
those of other stocks; it improves the race by favoring marriages that are real 
crosses, thus giving children new and better qualities.—Simon N. Patten, Pop. 
Sct. Mon., October, 1908. . F 


Specialist Bligh on American Education.—Specialism is the order of 
the day; what can be expected of the rank and file of the modern world when 
the leaders of American life, men in the professions, and in those higher 
institutions which prepare for the professions, have gone mad on the question 
of specialization? In exalting the specialist, we are repeating the error of the 
schoclmen, who confounded erudition, which dries up the soul, with real 
wisdom, which expands man into the image of the All-Wise. We do not 
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produce our true proportion of great men, for the reason that we permit our 
youth to specialize too soon and turn them into a jungle of courses taught 
by specialists, in which they get facts instead of genuine wisdom.—James Munroe, 
Pop. Sci. Mon., October, 1908. F, F. 


The General Housework Employee.—Within their own intimate house- 
hold relations, many women have the situation of employer and employee, the 
responsibility of hours, wages, and sanitary conditions, with the opportunity of 
expressing the ethical ideals of business which are demanded of employers in 
factory and shop. Home-makers are in competition with factory and store, and 
should realize that there must be some reason why these industries have plenty 
of workers while the demand for household employees is always greater than 
the supply, and the supply often incapable and inadequate. Trade schools must 
be started for domestic employment as for factory and shop, with an agreement 
between employers and graduates as to the basis of hours and wages, and that 
the employee should live at home or in working-girls’ clubs.—Isabel Kimball 
Whiting, Outlook, August 15, 1908. F. F. 
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